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A handful of rear-echelon GIs, 
left behind while their outfit 
went off to war, stopped a Nazi 
surprise attack for two days. 

By Sgt. ED CUNNINGHAM 
YANK Staff Correspondent 

H otton, Belgium —This used to be a neat little 
crossroads village snuggled on the banks 
of the Ourthe River. Most of its men 
worked in the village sawmill at the northern 
end of the main street. There huge fir trees from 
the nearby Ardennes Forest were cut and planed 
into lumber for the reconstruction of Antwerp, 
Liege and other Belgian cities that had been 
torn by Allied artillery and German bombs. 

During the Boche occupation and subsequent 
withdrawal, Hotton escaped any visible evidence 
of the violence of war. Its sturdily built brick 
houses, its school, its theater and its Hotel 
Ourthe whose name was changed to the Hotel 
de la Paix when the Boche left—all had come 
through undamaged. 

Then, in the middle of December, the people 
of Hotton heard frightening news. The Boche 
had driven the Americans from St. Vith and were 
rolling along relentlessly toward Hotton, just as 
they had done in the fearful days of 1940. Holi¬ 
day spirits, bubbling over at the prospect of the 
first free Noel since 1939, quickly died down. 
The Boche was coming back for Christmas. 

But new hope came to Hotton the week before 
Christmas when American tanks and armored 
vehicles rumbled across the village bridge. Most 
of them continued north toward the approach¬ 
ing Germans, but some half-tracks and trucks 
and a hundred-odd U. S. soldiers stopped in the 
village. The burgomeister quickly gave permis¬ 
sion for the Americans to occupy any buildings 
they might need. Medics set up a treatment sta¬ 
tion in the theater; a Headquarters Company 
moved into the schoolhouse; Armored Engineers 
took over two buildings next to the home of 
Docteur Paul Godenir and a Signal Corps outfit 
occupied the renamed “Hotel of Peace.” 

The people of Hotton went to bed that night 
confident that the Americans had come back to 
protect their village from the Boche. They didn’t 
know that the handful of U. S. troops were only 
rear-echelon men who are not rated as combat 
soldiers. They were Headquarters Company cooks 
and clerks, Signal Corps radio operators and line¬ 
men, Armored Engineers demolition men and 
mechanics, and half a dozen MPs from the 
division Provost Marshal’s Office. They had 
been left behind, in this safe spot when Maj. 
Gen. Maurice Rose took the rest of the 3d 
Armored Division forward to meet the Germans. 

Headquarters Company was eating chow in 
the schoolhouse at 0730 the next morning when 
eight rounds of mortar fire exploded 40 yards 
away in the schoolyard. That was Hotton’s 


team, attacked 
the Sherman. Their 


first warning that elements of a Panzer grenadier 
division had rolled in from the east to fake the 
main highway at Hotton running north to Liege. 

Quick reconnaissance disclosed Jerry infantry 
and four Mark V tanks in the woods east of the 
village. Capt. William L. Rodman, Headquarters 
Company CO from Philadelphia, Pa., ordered a 
firing line built up along the hedgerows running 
from the school to the sawmill at the north end 
of the main street. Then he told T-4 Paul H. 
Copeland, Special Service noncom from Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, to take three men and a half-track and 
set up an outpost at the north end of town to 
protect that flank. Copeland, a former varsity 
basketball player at Ohio State University, 
grabbed a .50-caliber and a .30-caliber machine 
gun and asked for three volunteers to help him 
man the buildings on the north edge of the vil¬ 
lage. The first volunteer was his buddy, Cpl. D. A. 
Henrich of Antigo, Wis., who used to play full¬ 
back on the Wisconsin University football team 
and with whom Copeland used to have nightly 
arguments on the relative merits of those two 
Big Ten rivals. T-5 Peter Brokus of Shamokin, 
Pa., half-track driver, and Pvt. Carl Hinz of 
Chicago, Ill., were the other two volunteers. 
Meanwhile the Armored Engineers under Maj. 
Jack Fickessen of Waco, Tex., had set up a de¬ 
fense of the southwest section of the village. 

Following the heavy burst of mortar fire which 
ripped off part of the schoolhouse roof and 
wounded five Yank soldiers, two of the Mark Vs 
started moving on the village, supported by a 
small infantry force which stayed a safe distance 
behind the vehicles. One tank came down the 
ridge road on the east toward the Engineers’ 
CP; the other headed along the railroad tracks 
which bisected the village just north of the 
schoolhouse. A partly disabled American M4 
tank, which had been left in Hotton for repairs, 
went out to meet the Jerry tank coming down 
the ridge road. They met directly in front of the 


Engineers’ CP. The U. S. tank threw the first 
punch and missed. It didn’t get another. The 
heavier enemy tank knocked it out 

A few minutes later the same Mark ¥ was out 
of action itself on a fluke J ~ 
one for the books. ***.&***+ w 

City, Okla., arid Pvt. 
town, Ky., an Ikigineer 
it soon after it polished 
burst bounced off the heavily armored Jerry 
vehicle like pebbles off a stone wall, but the 
Jerry crew had been a little careless when fuel¬ 
ing their tank that morning and had let some 
gasoline spill over. One side of the vehicle was 
wet with gas. When the burst from the bazooka 
hit there, the gas went up in flames. Actually it 
was only a momentary blaze and did no serious 
the Jerry crew didn’t wait around 
te. They bailed out and took off, 
still-serviceable Mark V to be put 
ermanently out of action by the engineers. 

The other Mark V bulled through a stone wall 
and edged out on the village main street. Waiting 
for it, game but overmatched, was a U. S. light 
tank which had stopped in the town the night 
before. The uneven battle was over in'a matter 
of seconds. Rumbling on, the Mark V stuck its 
nose up to the window of a house where two 
Yank bazookamen were firing at it. Firing point- 
blank, it wrecked the %ouse, but the two ba¬ 
zookamen miraculously escaped injury. One of 
them, T-5 John Swancik of Melvin, Ill., was 
scorched slightly by exploding powder which 
went off practically under his nose. 

As the Mark V backed up, it was jumped from 
behind by two Headquarters Company bazooka- 
men, T-4 Philip Popp of Lincoln, Nebr., and Pfc, 
Carl Nelson of Arcadia, Nebr. They scored a hit on 
the turret, and the tank was abandoned by the 
Jerry crew. 

W hile the tank battles were going on, Maj. 

Fickessen notified Headquarters by radio 
that there were German forces trying to move into 
Hotton. He asked for instructions. He got them. 
They were: hold the village at all costs until a 
relief force arrives. 

Hotton, the sleepy little crossroads village, had 
become an important military objective. Control 
of it meant control of the road net running west 
to Belgium’s important cities and vital U. S. 
supply installations. Until combat troops could 
reach the village, its defense depended upon 
rear-echelon men who’d been left behind while 
their troops went off to fight. 

Loss of the patrol tanks discouraged the 
Jerries. Instead of following through with an 
infantry assault as the outnumbered Americans 
expected, the Germans started building their own 
firing line on a ridge that overlooked the village. 
That gave the Americans time to organize their 
forces. Maj. Fickessen, senior officer in the village, 
took over the defense set-up and started posting 
his men—the cooks, clerks, mechanics and radio 
operators—in strategic locations. He established 
strongholds in the schoolhouse, in the sawmill. 


Two dead Germans lie in the snow after a battle over a Belgian town. 


This was a German tank before American fire turned it into a pile of junk. 
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in the Hotel de la Pafk and in the buildings which 
commanded the road branching off to the east 
where enemy armored attacks might be expected. 

Meanwhile the p#ple of Hotton readied them¬ 
selves for a siege df their village. With the men 
unable fo seork mfthe sawmill and the children 
unable to go to School, whole families moved 
into cellars to sit out the war that had come back. 

During the lull, the medics decided to evacuate 
their patients. Mortar shells were dropping all 
around the treatment station set up in the village 
theater. Two ambulances and two surgical trucks, 
all plainly marked with Red Cross signs, pulled 
out on the road and headed north toward the 
American outpost As the medical vehicles 
reached the open road beyond Copeland’s north 
outpost, the Germans on the ridge opened up 
on them with a massed mortar barrage. At the 
same time, enemy machine guns, less than 100 
yards from the road, opened direct fire on the 
ambulances. Both ambulances careened into a 
ditch. Their wounded occupants had to run back 
into the village under mortar and machine-gun 
fire. All the patients managed to escape? injury, 
but one ambulance driver was wounded seriously. 

T he Germans continued pouring massed mortars 
into the village during the afternoon, scoring 
hits on the theater where* the treatment station 
was located and severely damaging several other 
buildings and homes. The Yanks defending the 
sawmill area had to take shelter behind piles of 
lumber to escape the intense mortar fire. The 
other defenders of the outposts around the village 
traded small-arms fire with the enemy. But the 
attack which the Americans expected momen¬ 
tarily failed to develop. It was learned later from 
PWs that the Germans had sent back a hurried 
call for reinforcements when their four tanks 
and company of infantry failed to overrun the 
hundred-odd American rear-echelon men. When 
they finally made their big bid for Hotton the 
next night, they had a full battalion of infantry 
plus 14 tanks and supporting artillery. 

T-4 Copeland’s force on the north outpost had 
—been increased to 24 men and he had two more 
.50s set up in the houses flanking his CP. The 
Jerries on the ridge pounded his sector inces¬ 
santly with mortars and small-arms fire, scoring 
two mortar hits on his CP. The fight was so hot 
that night that Copeland and Hendrick had no 
time for their usual after-dinner argument about 
the relative merits of Ohio State and Wisconsin 
football teams in fact they didn’t even have 
time for dinner. The outflanking movement they 
expected didn’t come that night. The only one 
who saw action was T-5 Harry Capes, Headquar¬ 
ters Company, from Tallapoosa, Ga. Capes 
noticed a form approaching him in the darkness. 


He shouted “Halt.” The form kept advancing. 
Capes sprayed it with his .50-caliber. At daybreak 
he went out to check on his victim. It was a sheep, 
almost decapitated by the MG burst. 

N ext morning the village defenders were rein 
forced by a platoon of 81-mm mortars and 
four medium tanks which came in from the 
Division forward CP. The tanks set up road 
blocks on a road east of the village, the most 
likely route for a German armored attack. 

During the night, the Signal Corps had laid 
a wire net to all the strongholds for constant 
intradefense communications. A mortar OP was 
set up in the schoolhouse under the direction of 
1st Ltf Clarence M. McDonald of Long Beach, 
N. Y. McDonald is an ex-GI from New York's 
famed “Fighting Irish” 69th Division, who hap 
pened to be around only because he was in the 
treatment station suffering from a mild case of 
pneumonia when the Jerries first struck He 
didn’t stay in bed long. 

“When things got hot, it knocked the 
pneumonia right out of me,” McDonald explainrd. 
“Somebody had to direct that mortar fire, so 1 
took over. I used to be in a line company.” 

The mortar platoon had only 150 rounds and 
the men had to make every one count. The OP 
was located on the top floor of the schoolhouse, 
the roof of which had been ripped off by mortar 
fire. It was cold, but McDonald stayed there all 
day directing the use of the few precious shells. 

All day long Signal Corps maintenance men 
moved from one stronghold to the next to keep 
the phone net in operation. Despite mortar fire 
and MG fire which frequently pinned them to 
the ground, Pfc. Max D. Troha of Hamtramck, 
Mich., and Pfc. Stanley It. Presgrave of Arlington, 
Va., kept the phones working. One mortar burst 
landed in the Ourthe River only 15 feet from 
where they were repairing a broken line. They 
were unhurt by the blast, but several ducks, 
swimming nearby, weir killed by the blast. 
Fragments from the same mortar riddled the roof 
of the village bandstand in the middle of a little 
isle in the Ourthe, where the people of Hotton 
gathered on summer nights to hear weekly con¬ 
certs by the village band. 

At Copeland’s outpost that afternoon, a Head¬ 
quarters Company cook set up his .50-caliber 
MG out in the field to cover Jerry troops he saw 
massing at the wood’s edge. A sniper up on the 
ridge got him, inflicting a flesh wound in the neck. 
The cook stayed at his gun for 15 minutes, until 
Copeland discovered his wound and ordered him 
evacuated. The cook insisted on walking alone 
to the treatment station a quarter of a mile away. 

Late that afternoon a Jerry mortar sailed 
through an open window of the mortar OP in 


This German was defending a house in Hotton against the Yanks before a shell hit him and the house. 



the schoolhouse. Lt. McDonald was knocked 15 
feet across the room and suffered minor abra¬ 
sions of the legs and arms. He was returned to 
the treatment station he had left just a few 
hours before. Another officer took over the mor¬ 
tar platoon. 

About 1600 T-4 Copeland phoned in from his 
north outpost and asked for flares over the fields 
to the east of his position. Our mortars dropped 
luminous flares which revealed German troops 
massing for an attack. Copeland called again: 
"There’s a hell of a lot of Jerry troops in that 
field (Jet some mortars on them quick.” 

The mortar section had just a few rounds left 
by that time. They dropped five of them in the 
middle of the Jerry concentration. Then they 
sweated out the return of 1st Lt. William Mc¬ 
Intosh of Dallas, Tex., and WO Hugh Dramer of 
Brainerd, Minn., who had driven their jeep 
through a gantlet of German fire on the north 
road to get back to the Division CP for more 
ammunition. 

An hour later the Germans launched a heavy 
attack—later identified as a full battalion in 
strength—against the Americans defending the 
sawmill and lumber yard. 1st Sgt. Denver Calhoun 
had 35 men armed with bazookas, a few machine 
guns and small arms. The attackers overran part 
of the position and started infiltrating into th« 
houses on the outskirts of the village. That split 
the defending force ip two, leaving Copeland’s 
23 men cut off in the north outpost 

Then the Jerries on the ridge brought their 
newly arrived artillery into action foi the first 
time. They scored three hits on Hotton :. main 
industrial building, leveled the sawmill mid set 
fire to some of the lumber piles. Two of tin- Ameri¬ 
cans were killed and three others wounded in 
the blast. 

Maj. Fickessen ordered Sgt. Calhoun to wit hr 
draw his forces to the railroad tracks and told 
T-4 Copeland to cut back to the west and try 
to get around the Jerry spearhead set up around 
the sawmill. An hour later the Special Service 
noncom brought his 23 men, including two 
wounded, and ail equipment back to I* n h< v.m 
CP. He had swung 300 yards west, then infillr«t 
ed through gaps in the Jerry positions without 
the loss of a single man or weapon. 

Setting up their line along the railroad track, 
the reconsolidated force of cooks, clerk*, and 
mechanics awaited the next enemy attack It 
came about 0200 next morning with an estimated 
force of two Jerry companies driving against 
the defenders’ line. This time the cooks and 
clerks held fast. 

After their second failure m trying to overrun 
the Hotton positions, the Germans withdrew to 
houses on the outskirts of the town Just before 
dawn five U. S. medium tanks with infantry 
support rolled into Hotton from Division Head*^ 
quarters and more came in Intel in the day. The 
cooks, clerks and company barber had combat 
support at last. Although they remained at their 
positions for the next two days, I lotion’s original 
defenders had finished then job. It included the 
destruction of four Mark IV tanks and five Mark 
Vs, plus more than 100 German casualties. Their 
own casualties were very light They pulled out 
of Hotton on Christmas Day to rejoin the 3d 
Armored Division Headquarters which hfcd left 
them behind in this safe place while it went 
forward to meet the Germans 




T he American relief forces drove the Germans 
from the houses of Hotton and gradually forced 
them to withdraw, first to the ridge and then 
on east deep into the Ardennes. But enemy artil¬ 
lery, even while backing up, continued to pour 
destruction on the village of Motion. The theater 
was leveled first, followed in relentless succes¬ 
sion by the school, the church, the sawmill, the 
little cafe named Fanfare Roy ale, the small shops 
and stores on the main street, the sturdily built 
homes and finally the hotel whose name had 
been changed to the Hotel de la Paix. The only 
building in Hotton that was left relatively un¬ 
damaged was the village bandstand on the little 
isle in the middle of the Ourthe river. A riddled 
roof was evidence of the war that came to the 
little crossroads village of Hotton. 

The people of Hotton an* still in their cellars 
because they have no other place to go. Many 
trees from the Ardennes must be cut and planed 
before the reconstruction of Hotton can begin. 
But all that is left of the sawmill, where most of 
Motion's men worked, is twisted machinery and 
crumbled walls. 
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It isn't the same town it was 
in 1943 . Al's Place has folded 
and sailors outnumber the GIs . 


By Sgt. RONALD CALDWELL 
YANK Field Correspondent 

O ran— The guidebooks say that Oran is a 
city of Algeria with a population of 309,- 
000. But to thousands of GIs, now scattered 
over the face of the globe, it is more than that. 
Here on the Hat gray beaches some made their 
first landing on enemy soil, heard their first 
sniper’s bullet and saw their first friends die. 
Here too they got their first glimpse of a people 
they had known before only in the pages of 
travel books. 

The city, white and majestic in the winter 
sunlight, rises high on the slopes of Djebel 
Murjajo. To those who saw it for the first time 
it was like looking at a newsreel or a movie 
set of balconied apartment houses, sidewalk 
cafes and bars, and white-sheeted and turbaned 
Arabs. Officers and men swarmed together into 
the same bars, tried to date the same mademoi¬ 
selles, wandered alongside each other down the 
narrow, dirty streets. Some paused to study the 
carved figures over the Opera House, or gathered 
in groups in the Place de la Bastille, or moved 
on to the Place du Souvenir, and leaned on the 
sea wall and stared down at the crowded harbor 
and the blue Mediterranean. Others crowded 
into the Hotel Continental or sat in the wicker 
chairs of the American Bar, watching the passing 
crowd. The whole town was on limits, but no 
trams ran and there was a 9-o’clock curfew. 

If you were there at that time you remember 
how the Arab kids followed you about, banging 
on their boxes and chanting, “Shoe shine, Joe? 
‘Merican polish.” And how almost before you 
knew it they had learned enough English to 
say “Okay” and “Got chewing gum, candy, bon 
bon, Joe?” And you won’t forget how you stood 
around open-mouthed while the Arabs sold wom¬ 
en on the slave or harem market in the open 
field that later became Tent City. Qr how you 
tried to talk to a mademoiselle with an open 
French-English dictionary in your hand. The 
cinemas, you recall, were something to keep 
away from. But after the Bed Cross came there 
was a whole lot more to do. 

The GIs settled on the vacant lots and fields 
around the town. Soon the entire countryside 
was blooming with brown-canvas tents. Hospital 
Center opened up for business, and the Canastel 
repple-depple came into being. An Air Corps 
Replacement Center moved in across the road 
from the airport. It was winter then, and when 
the rains came they came hard and the fields 
grew gooey with slush and mud. GIs and officers 
alike slept on the bare ground and sweated out 
♦Kacp mile-long chow lines for C Rations, and 


the very first air raids sent everybody diving 
for slit trenches and foxholes. Sometimes you 
got so hungry you barged into one of the local 
restaurants and ordered a dozen eggs at one 
sitting. That was at the time the Arabs wore 
barracks bags for pants; it was common to see 
one walking along with his legs through holes 
in the bottom, the string drawn tight around his 
waist and some guy’s name and serial number 
stenciled across the rear end. 

The Stars & Stripes had not started publishing 
yet, and the Signal Corps had not begun issuing 
its bulletins. Everybody was news hungry. At 
the airport a steel-mat runway was laid and the 
fighting ships moved in. Then the troops shoved 
off for the Tunisian campaign. , 

yyiHEN the battle-hardened men of the First 
Army returned, the old familiar places 
seemed to be either off limits or officers’ clubs. 
There were colonels and majors pulling MP duty, 
there were special “salute” officers, and you were 
inspected for dog tags and the way your sleeves 
were rolled. A bunch of parade-happy guys had 
moved in ahead of you, and for awhile it seemed 
as if that was all you were doing—marching up 
and down the damn streets. The French got a 
big kick out of it, though, and every evening 
gathered faithfully to watch the American-Brit- 
ish-French retreat ceremony* in the Place du 
Bastille. Joe’s Joint, Al’s Place and the Waldorf 
were doing a land-office business in “American” 
beer. An NCO Club had opened with a beer and 
snack bar. Down in “GI Alley,” the madames had 
to shove the franc notes aside before they could 
move about. It was easy to get into the Alley, 
but you know what you had to take before you 
could get out again. 

No one who was there will forget the time 
the 1st Division took over, waving franc notes 
and trying to tear the town apart. The MPs say 
that it really was not true that they were chased 
out, though. Nor will anyone forget the time 
Roosevelt passed through—that is, anyone who 
could get within 10 miles of the place. Many 
notables came and went in those days. The Red 
Cross opened several clubs and restaurants. And 
the Wacs moved in. 

Canastel moved out to the beach resort of 
Ain El Turk and become a rest center and a 
depot for home-bound QIs. Out there the offi¬ 
cers took over the best hotels and bars, but the 
Red Cross opened up a club for EMs on the 
beach. If you remember, there was the GI beach, 
then the officers’ beach, the nurses’ beach and 
.the Wacs’ beach. The water was swell, though, 
and the warm sun made a glow on your body— 
but there was hell to pay if you were caught 
swimming without your dog tags. 


The British took over the airport and lined 
the field with Beauforts. Sicily and Salerno 
came and the troops were on the move again. 
However, the harbor continued to be about the 
busiest in all of North Africa, and there were 
PWs to be taken care of. Hospital Center wss 
a busy place. At the airport they put in two new 
runways. Meanwhile, replacements and trans¬ 
fers flowed through, and M/Sgt. Zeke Bonura 
organized an athletic program. There were foot 
and camel races, baseball, touch football, bas¬ 
ketball and contests between the Wacs and Red 
Cross girls. The North African basketball play¬ 
offs were held out at the airbase. Baseball play¬ 
offs were held in the former horse-racing stadi¬ 
um, and football games at the “Arab Bowl.” 
Finally the Wacs left, most of them for Italy. 
Then the last great bunch of GIs set out for the 
invasion of southern France. 

T he Oran of today is much as it must have 
been before the war. The harbor is compara¬ 
tively quiet. Many of the old landmarks are 
gone. Canastel and Hospital Center are no more. 
Tent City still exists, held down by a small MBS 
service unit, but tents no longer dot the fields; 
instead, the land in the spring and autumn 
blooms with flowers and the green of trees and 
plants; oranges hang on the trees and grapes on 
the vines. At the airbase the ATC has moved in, 
and the fighting ships have moved out. Most of 
the officers’ clubs have folded. Joe’s Joint, Al’s 
Place and the Waldorf are only memories now, 
but the art gallery is holding shows again, and 
“Carmen” and “Rigoletto” have come to the 
Opera House. The drinks seem better, the bars 
are less crowded, naturally, and you can get 
music with your liquor now. The trains, busses 
and trams are running full force again, and vast 
numbers of horse-drawn carriages clatter down 
the cobblestone streets. The Red Cross is still at 
the Empire Club. Native prices are as high as ever. 
The Navy now has the run of the town. 

You see very few soldiers these days. There 
are still some MBS men in town, and the 176th 
MP Company—mainly ex-combat men. Out at 
the airbase there is the ATC, a very small num¬ 
ber of British and South Africans, and a few 
special detachments such as Weather and the 
AACS. There is no more teletype news, there 
are no more Signal Corps bulletins, and the 
Stars & Stripes comes a day late from Italy— 
or two or three days if the weather is bad. Re¬ 
placements pass through occasionally, and CBI 
men sometimes stop off on their way home. 

The war has left this place far behind. A hun¬ 
dred thousand or more GIs are having one of 
their fondest wishes come true—Oran is going 
back to the guys who had it in the first place. 
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ment system and dropped 500-pound demolition 
and fire bombs. The fire bombs left great bare 
scars in the densely covered hills but the Japs 
held on. After each air strike there was an 
artillery' barrage, 

Jap snipers were all through our positions 
and there was no place that could have been 
called truly safe. Yet the wire teams moved 
around in small units keeping communications 
open. Sgt. Milton L. Harris of Williamsport, 
I ml., and Pfc. George S. Kochis of Hammond, 
Ind., were with a team of four. A grenade had 
wounded the other two. The next day when 
two battalions were cut off on a peak on the 
south flank, they volunteered with eight others 
to get a wire through to them. They did. 

A B-25 was flown up to San Marcelino air- 


in the narrow defile they had trouble maneu¬ 
vering and in only a few places could they leave* 
the road. On the road they were sitting duckN 
for Jap tank-destroyer guns. T-5 Russell V. 
Ramee, Signal Corps photographer from New 
York City, managed to run off 200 feet of movie 
film on the only tank which did get into position 
to knock out a pillbox. 

While progress inched slowly along the road, 
the 149th Regiment, Kentucky Reserves who hud 
originally been headed by Daniel Boone, went 
off through the forests on the north flunk to 
cut around the Japs, reach Dinalupihnn mid 
then attack. They were led by bow-aml-urrow 
armed pygmy Negrito scouts. By late afternoon 
the force on the road had nearly readied the 
Horseshoe. They dug in for the night and this 
time men inside the perimeter unloaded their 
weapons. The order was to use nothing but 
knives on the Japs who infiltrated. 

The next day the fighting increased in bitter¬ 
ness and the whole day's gain was just a mutter 
of yards. The regiment skirting the north flunk 
was out of contact. 

That night again no one had much sleep. 
Mortars and mountain guns sporadically 
plastered the area. The soldiers were learning 
about combat the hard way. They were nervous 
and jittery but they held their position until 
morning when the 34th moved through them. 

The refreshed 34th plugged on and advanced 
a thousand yards during the day. But they 
were paying heavily for tlieir gains. At the 18th 
Portable Hospital loads of wounded were com¬ 
ing back regularly. Six doctors, who could 
have been exhausted rightfully, worked steadily 
for 48 hours. Fragmentation had caused most 
of the wounds and casualties generally had 
fractures, abdominal or chest wounds. Capt. 
Allan Tigert of Soda Springs, Idaho, patched 
up one man whose chest had been torn open 
completely, exposing his heart. 

By the next morning the L-4 pilots reported 
the 149th had reached Dinalupihan and 
later a patrol came back and told what had 
happened. The regiment had been guided by 
the Negritos over one of their own hunting 
trails, up a 10-mile incline mainly a narrow 
trail on a cliff's edge. Then they found they 
were veering away from Dinalupihan. They 
backtracked to the bottom of the mountain and 
then started across it at another tangent. They 
followed a compass azimuth and broke through 
underbrush and bamboo all the way. For the 
last two days they were supplied by food trains, 
each consisting of 20 Filipinos and two guards. 
Each man carried a 45-pound box of 10-in-1. 

After the first couple of days the regiment 
was too far into the mountains to be reached 
by carriers. Artillery Cubs tried dropping 
rations. But since,each could carry only a couple 
of cases, the men reached Dinalupihan hungry, 
armed with only the weapons they had carried 
and perhaps 50 per cent of the shoes they were 
wearing were unserviceable after the march. 

In the meantime over in* the Horseshoe a 
sustained and deadly Jap attack and a steady 
rain of 90-mm mortars drove the 34th back to 
the positions they had occupied two days earlier. 
The RCT had suffered heavy losses on Leyte 
and was composed mostly of replacements who 
had never seen action. The fighting in the Pass 
now was doing as much damage to them as the 
advance across I-eyte. On the sixth day of the 
battle the 151st, the last regiment of the 38th, 
was committed and sent in to relieve the 34th. 
A small, tired band of men trudged back. 

A staff sergeant took his squad of six men, 
three replacements and three veterans of Leyte, 
to their rear-area position. It was in a shaded 
place near a spring and a clean flowing river. 

“It looks too good to be true,” the sergeant 
said to his men,” and .it probably won't last 
but let's make the most of it while we can” 
and he began stripping. All around them other 
men were doing the same. 

Every kind of pressure was being exerted 
to break through the Jap force. A flight of 
P-47s flew in over the heart of the Jap cntrench- 


Dinaltipihan. Between these two towns the 
highway ran through Zig Zag Pass, six miles of 
twisting winding road, hairpin turns and blind- 
angle approaches. On either side were steep 
slopes covered with bamboo and dense forests. 

The officer returned to Manila and turned in 
the report that no specific defense plan was 
necessary: a small force taking advantage of 
natural defenses could hold Zig Zag Pass against 
any size force until hell froze over. 

The officer was a major then. In 1945 he 
had become a major general—Gen. Charles P. 
Hall, commanding the 8th Army's XI Corps and 
his worry this time was not the defense of Zig 
Zag Pass. His job was to attack and take it. 

The XI Corps comprising the 38th Division 
and the 34th Regimental Combat Team had 
successfully landed at San Antonio on the west 
coast of Luzon. The 34th had taken the lead, 
dashed up Highway 7 to the town of Subic with¬ 
out opposition. The next day they ran into a 
short fight at Olongapo Pantheistic Cemetery 
after which they moved into the town. 

From there the 152d Infantry of the 38th 
went through them heading for Zig Zag Pass. 

Zig Zag Pass, which Gen. Hall had said could 
be held forever, was defended according to 
intelligence reports by 5,000 Japs. They'd had 
two years to build and they were dug deep 
into the hills, were well-stocked with food and 
ammo. The jungle had grown over their posi¬ 
tions hiding them except from a few feet away. 
Altogether the Japs probably shared the opinion 
Gen. Hall had expressed 12 years earlier. 

For the 152d this was their first combat. Their 
landing had been easy. The 20 miles to Olongapo 
had been only small fighting against infrequent 
parties of not-too-dctcrinincd Japs. Maybe they 
were a bit over-confident. 

The doughboys crossed the Santa Rita River 
and the point moved cautiously and slowly for¬ 
ward. Far ahead the road entered a defile 
where the Japs had been carrying on logging 
operations. Patrols were fanned out on both 
sides of the road, moving through the heavy 
undergrowth. They saw nothing. They stopped 
for a break on the road. Everyone was at ease. 
The Japs had apparently fled. 

The feeling didn’t last for long. A shell 
landed in the road and, as it exploded, a small 
cluster of soldiers were swept down by the 
fragments. Shells began to land in a steady 
stream. Mortars pounded up and down the 
road. Machine guns were cutting down soldiers 
seeking cover, and men who thought they had 
found it were being hit by snipers. In the heavy 
thicket on both sides of the road, men were 
being shot in areas that had been combed by 
the forward scouts. And no one saw a Jap. 

The infantry, no longer over-confident, dug 
in for the night. The ground was hard and full 
of stones. But by 1800 they were bedded down 
for their first night in the mouth of Zig Zag Pass. 

Throughout the night the Japs threw in 
harrassing fire from mortars and mountain guns. 
Several times in several places they infiltrated, 
calling out names they had heard the previous 
afternoon. They stood off outside the perimeter 
and rattled clumps of bamboo. If they drew 
fire, they smothered the force with grenades. 
The light of morning was never more welcome 
than to the men of the 152d. 

At 0830 after a K-ration breakfast, they pushed 
off down the road towards the Horseshoe. 
They were heavily supported by artillery whose 
accurate fire was being directed by L-4 pilots 
patiently circling round and round over Jap 
positions. 

The infantry had the support of tanks. But 


strip to carry on dropping supplies to the 149th 
at Dinalupihan. Their position was a bit obscure 
from the air so one of the Cub pilots, LL George 
Ligus of Hammond, Ind., flew us copilot to guide 
the plane. Lt. William M. Terry of Chicago 
strapped himself into the bomb bay with a 
Tommy-gun sling. Ten in-onr rations were 
stacked on boards and as they flew low over 
the 149, who had laid out marking strips, Lt. 
Terry kicked the rations out. The next day 
C-47s were brought in and mortars and machine 
guns with ammunition were dropped. 

Even in areas that were supposed to be 
delotised men ran into trouble. Jap foxholes 
were built like upright “Ls” that were burrowed 
down about six feet and then tunneled in for 
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another four or live. Sgt. Jack Tuggles of 
Atlanta, Ga«* with two other soldiers was drag¬ 
ging back a wounded lieutenant. They reached 
an area that had been thoroughly combed of 
Japs when Tuggles suddenly fell into one of 
these holes hidden between two roots. He 
caught himself with his elbows but the Jap 
below tried to pull him in. The other two. men 
pulled him out. They dropped grenades into the 
hole which killed the Jap. But a light machine 
gun opened up from somewhere and cut down 
the two men with Tuggles. 

This was in the vicinity of Hill 3, a small 
brush-covered rise winch like the hundreds of 
others in the area was carefully guarded and 
heavily defended. Two sergeants in a desperate 
attempt to clean out a defense position, walked 


neutralized by taking the commanding ground 
opposite it. They moved on. 

Our artillery harrassing of the Japs at night 
had not been too successful. For a while it 
seemed that a lot of our shells were falling 
short and the men in the line would phone back 
for them to cut it out. It was finally discovered 
that none of the artillery shells was falling 
short but that as soon as they started firing the 
Japs threw 90~rnm mortars on our lines* After 
that artillery was poured on the Japs all night. 
That bottled up the Jap mortars. 

The unit skirting around the south Hank met 
little resistance and kept moving on to meet 
up with the 149 on Telegraph Trail. The most 
trouble was still on the east end of the road. 
Past the Horseshoe, even after it had been 






ZIG ZAG PASS 




infantrymen of the 38th Division follow a narrow road through the heavy forests 


in on it firing light machine guns from the hip. 
One was killed and the other wounded. T/Sgi. 
Eldin Harrell of New r Albany, Ind., picked up 
one of the guns and continued on. He killed 
seven Japs and took the position. He found 35 
dead the other two sergeants had killed. 

Hill 3 was taken finally by an assault led by 
Capt. William Todd of Laurens, S. (1, CO of 
152’s Company B. Every aidmen in the company 
had been killed or wounded when they finally 
captured the ground. 

One battalion of the 152 was sent wide around 
the south flank to join up with the 149 
approaching from Dinalupihan. The 149, still 
air-supplied, was making progress. Their first 
resistance was from a big cave which they 


taken, it was impossible to use tanks. One 
hundred fives and 155 howitzers and Long Toms 
tried to pulverize positions before the infantry 
assaulted them but they we* a too well dug in 
for artillery to be effective. Every flame thrower 
carrier who had tried to reach a pillbox had 
been hit by one of the ever-present snipers. 
As soon as he went down, the Japs fired tracers 
at the fuel tank in an attempt to set the man 
on lire which they did in several cases. 

There were booby traps In the area, too. 
Pfc. John J. Kishur of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Pfc. 
William Beasley of Litchfield, III., a couple of 
wiremen sent out to repair a cut signal line, 
found a booby trap which would have exploded 
if they had picked up the line. 


The • force on the west end of Highway 1 
had been moving forward -against much less 
opposition than was being met at the east end. 
But their advance stopped by the sudden 
appearance of Jap tanks. Since thex,had_^-Iked^ 
over the mountain, they had to heavy weapons 
with them and bazookas could not hit the tanks 
because the heavy underbrush exploded the 
projectiles before they reached the target 
The artillery was called on to hit moving 
targets four miles away. The infantry with¬ 
drew several hundred yards and the shelling 
began. Directed by Cub observation planes* the 
lire knocked out three tanks before nightfall. 
One was knocked out by a direct hit. 

The fighting became closer, dirtier and more 
intense. The artillery was throwing shells 24 
hours a day. The 11th Field Artillery, part of 
the 34th RCT, fired 145 100-pound shells from 
each of their guns over a four-hour period. 
In every other unit the firing wras .just as* heavy. 
The air was so filled with winning projectiles 
that one of our L-4s was destroyed in the air 
from n direct hit of a 155 shell. 

W HOLE hillsides had been denuded by the 
Air Forces’ fire bombs and the artillery’s 
white phosphorous. There was no more 
night fire from the Japs and no more attempted 
infiltrations. The constant hail of shell frag¬ 
ments kept them holed up. 

For the most part though objectives were 
taken only after bitter fighting. The Japs were 
firing from caves. Their pillboxes mutually sup¬ 
ported each 'other. Mortars were down at the 
bottom of 20-foot holes where they had limited 
field of fire. But it was impossible to locate 
them until someone actually stumbled into the 
hole. Behind constant artillery and air support 
from P-47s and P-5 Is the advance continued. 

The doughfeet were just as determined to 
take land as the Japs were to hold it. CpL John 
Shatter of Flora, Ind,, who had come overseas 
as a staff sergeant, had asked for a bust be¬ 
cause he didn’t like the idea of having to order 
men into combat. He was reduced to a corporal 
and made chemical warfare noncom. When 
one of the regular flame throwers was killed, 
he volunteered fo take his place. In rapid sue- 
* cession he wiped out four pillboxes. 

On the 11th day in Zig Zag Pass they were 
deep in the heart of the main Jap defense belt. 
A technique for taking pillboxes had been 
developed by that time. The key points of a 
' defense area w r ere attacked first. When they 
fell, the rest of the system quickly crumbled. 
Automatic fire was poured steadily into the gun 
ports. Two flame throwers moved out to a 
position where -they could stand and let the 
full contents of the weapon pour into the for¬ 
ward slits of the Jap entrenchment while the 
Japs were held down by the fire from the 
automatic. weapons. As the smoke and flames 
died down, a man with a sachet charge, a neat 
little package of 20 pounds of explosive com¬ 
plete with igniter, ran up and tossed in the' 
charge. Then he scrammed like hell to get 
out of the way before it w r ent off. 

Engineers followed up with explosives and 
completely destroyed all Jap holes, caves and 
pillboxes so the Japs could not infiltrate back 
into them. Engineers used an average of five 
tons of explosives a day. In some caves Japs 
were hurled alive and after the entrances were 
collapsed you could, hear the sounds of shovels 
scraping against rocks on the inside. 

By the. 12th day of the battle the east and 
west force were only 2,000 yards apart. But 
there was no sign of a general Jap collapse. 
They still had tanks on the west end of High¬ 
way 7. Two of our tanks that had been brought 
up in the east were knocked out. Some of their 
mortars were captured and found to be 120-mm. 

The area held by the Japs steadily shrunk 
under greater and heavier rain of shells and 
fire bombs. Finally on the 14th day a patrol 
from the east met a patrol from the west on . 
the southern flank. 

Troops quickly concentrated on the high 
•ground, and then drove through toward the 
road. By afternoon the last Japs in the Iasi 
holes had been killed and American troops held 
the entire length of Highway 7 in Zig Zag Pass. 

What had started out to he an easy campaign 
had become one of the toughest in the 
Philippines. 
















Night Patrol in Italy 


It's a job for silent footwork 
and soft breathing and perfect 
timing behind the Jerry lines. 

By CpI. GEORGE BARRETT 
YANK Staff Correspondent 

W ith the Fifth Army, Italy— “The front 
in Italy was quiet again last night: a 30- 
man night patrol appeared in the Mount 
Grande area. . . — Communique. 

Twenty-two men in the small beamed-ceiling 
room in a building somewhere on the Fifth Army 
front pick up three grenades apiece from the 
stack on a chair. Five of them, with slight coughs, 
suck on pills to clear their throats. The men clean; 
kerosene, test and retest the 10 rifles, three BARs, 
three tommies and five carbines they are taking. 
One BAR, too stiff, is discarded. 

Each man quickly studies a crude sketch of 
Kraut positions across the river. One GI grumbles 
about “wading through ice.” A hard-jawed private 
checks to see that his hand grenade will not get 
caught; another private moves his head slowly 
under his parka hood to note any telltale rustling. 

Lt. Russell McKelvey, 27-year-old patrol leader 
from Houston, Tex.,—a DSC man who got a 
battlefield commission three months ago comes 
straight to the point. Their job, he says, is to 
bring back a Kraut for questioning. Recon 
naissance has spotted a couple of Krauts in a 
machine-gun position some 600 yards inside the 
Jerry lines, and the patrol is to get in and grab 

one—or both. 

“When you get there ybu’re gonna go in 
shooting like hell—and you’re getting out fast,” 
McKelvey says. 

The members of the patrol are battle veterans 
of the 91st Division, and all but four have Purple 
Hearts; two have three apiece. There are eight 
DSCs, Silver Stars and Bronze Stars,-and every 
man wears the Combat Infantryman Badge. 
Patrols for these men are an old and dirty story, 
and they make cautious preparations for the night 
raid. They are hard-bitten guys, but they don’t 
like going out on patrol. 

“We’d rather make a front attack against that 
hill than go on patrol out there,” says T/Sgt. 
Elmer J. Klobe, a Bronze Star and Purple Heart 
veteran, who is the assistant patrol leader. A GI 
who is staying behind says hell have a nice fire 
blazing to warm them up when they return. 

“Don’t bother,” one of the patrol replies. “If 
I come back I’ll just sit up all night and sing.” 

The chaplain gives communion to both Catholics 
and Protestants, and most of the patrol is present 
to receive it; There is some joking afterward, 
but it is pretty brief. A BAR man with thick - 
lensed glasses gets his gun, and someone cracks, 
“Hey, I thought you were goin’ home on dis¬ 
charge?” 

Each man puts a white parka over his ODs 
and straps sharp ice cleats to his shoe pacs A 
long knife is fastened under cartridge belts 
within instant reach. No member of the patrol 
takes along any identification, but some of them, 
with their leader’s okay, slip into their pockets 


pictures of their wives, or sweethearts, “for luck 
It is almost dark when McKelvey snaps, “Okay, 
boys, let’s move out.” One GI who is not going 
wishes them good luck and the company CO calls 
out, “Bring back a Jerry.” 

Fresh snow has fallen during the day. Fourteen 
inches is the official count, but it is considerably 
deeper than that in most of the mountain passes 
and slopes. The sky is gray with fog and snow; 
the air is so solid there is no horizon and it gives 
the patrol a feeling of deceptive security. 

In single file, behind McKelvey, they cleat 
across packed snow. Tank guns to the right rear 
open up and fire four rounds in quick succession 
—almost like a rapid burst from a mammoth 
machine gun. Shells from heavy guns are over¬ 
head, and the whole snow front flares in brilliant 
whiteness from the flash. Eight seconds later the 
roar rolls across the draws like summer thunder. 

I t is full night when the patrol reaches the 
river. Each man steps into icy water. It comes 
past his shoe pac and puddles inside the rubber. 
Sgt. Marvin D. England, assistant squad leader 
from Green City, Mo., stumbles and spills into 
the freezing river. The Jerries are not close by 
yet, and he swears softly, “Hell, my can’s wet.” 

Across the river, the patrol, the water on their 
legs already frosting, heads in a wide swing for 
the German position. The wireman silently 
unreels his telephone line from an oil-soaked 
spool. Twenty-five yards out from the river 
Pfc. Francis S. Niemezewski of Chesilhurst, N, J., 
fumbles and a single shot cracks from his HAH. 
They crouch lower but it is just another rifle 
blast to the Krauts and nothing happens. 

The patrol keeps moving. Twenty minutes after 
leaving the river crossing—100 yards back 
McKelvey connects his phone at check point 
No. 1 (the distance to the Jerry position has 
been divided into three check points) and reports 
to the battalion CO. High on a hill, in a gutted 
building strafed intermittently by Kraut machine 
guns, the OP listens in; artillery officers stand 
ready to lay down a barrage if the code cry 
“Barrel Ass” indicates the patrol is having trouble 
anywhere along the route. 

The men stay quietly at check point No. 1 for 
nine minutes. Two are detailed as security and 
a third man, exhausted, joins them, unable to 
advance any farther. Then the patrol moves out 
again, this time for check point No. 2, which is 
150 yards away. Our 60-mm shells fire a prede¬ 
signed bracket beyond the patrol. The going 
gets tougher now; the snow is knee deep and 
the terrain wide open. There are no trees and 
only a few scattered bushes, weighted heavily 
by snow. Crouched over and struggling through 
the drifts, the patrol slows; two more men reel 
and drop out, heading back for the jump-off point. 

The fanning sparkle of 4.2s rises from the 
nearby slopes and a phosphorus shell from one 
of our guns lands directly on a house to the left. 
Strands of fire like Christmas tinsel cut through 
the building. A Jerry plane drops a white flare*. 
The flare dies, and the flaming house again stands 
vividly against the black night. 

Four 800,000,000-candlepower “artificial moon 
light” searchlights are streaking high across the 



front, but the patrol pays 
no attention. As the men 
approach check point No. 
2, Jerry drops a smoke 
shell 2 5 yards away. 
Every man ducks deep in 
the snow until the flash 
dies. It is 28 minutes 
since the “report in” at 
check point No. 1, and 
McKelvey cuts in his 
phone again and reports. 
All is quiet and going 
well, he whispers. 

Two security guards 
are left at check point 
No. 2 and the patrol 
moves out, separated now 
into two assault groups. 
More 60-mms form a fire 
bracket beyond the pa¬ 
trol, and far to the right 
a Kraut machine-gunner 
blazes away nervously. 
The patrol has found a 
“trail”—under 14 inches 
of snow — and the men 
try to get on the outside so they won’t be seen. 
But a steep bank drops from the sides, and the 
men find themselves in snow hip deep. They re¬ 
turn to the “trail” and move forward vei y slowly. 

The “trail” ends. The two groups advance, this 
time 20 yards apart, each covering the other. 
The right assault group advances 15 yards and 
halts; the left group advances 15 yards. then 
another 15 yards, and it halts. The maneuver is 
repeated and McKelvey cuts through the deep 
snow from one group to another to keep them 
in line; for one of the groups keeps moving too 
far forward, as if impatient to get the business 
over. An owl hoot, first a long-drawn and steady 
cry, then a deep warble, comes clearly through 
the frosty air. The Jerries are signaling to each 
other again. 

Up front McKelvey stops short; a strange noise 
sounds sharply through the mortal fire and 
machine-gun bursts. For 20 minutes the patrol 
freezes, but there is no follow-up, and the men 
push forward again. Somewhere in the distance 
a Kraut sniper’s shot echoes in a lazy /mg. 

The Intelligence and Reconnaissance unit has 
made a faulty reconnaissance and at check point 
No. 3 McKelvey calls back to ask for identifying 
fire on the Kraut nest. One explosive shell, 
then a smoke shell, are dropped on target and 
McKdlvey next call& for 81-mm defensive fire 
on the arc beyond the objective. The assault party 
moves forward at 2240 while 12 rounds of 81s 
explode in a perfect arc beyond the objective. 
The patrol is close to exhaustion. A couple of 
the men start to cough, sticking their heads 
turtlelike inside their hoods to muffle the noise. 

A t 2345 the assault group, every gun alert, 
i advances cautiously up the final slope to 
the objective, at the height of the draw. Small- 
arms fire and machine gun bullets echo from 
the high ground above them; but as they close 
in on the direct objective they realize from the 
silence that Jerry has slipped away. 

Bitter over losing his Kraut, McKelvey searches 
the area 150 yards beyond, as well as all the 
surrounding ground, but finds nothing. Suddenly 
German voices come from a machine-gun position 
on the other side of the draw. The patrol tries 
to get over but the first man slides part way 
down the draw and lands in snow up to his eyes. 
It is suicide to try to get across and the patrol 
is forced to back-track. 

The men turn heavily to the river again, cutting 
the telephone wire in sections as they go and 
rolling it on their arms. Although they haven’t 
captured their Kraut, the men have harassed 
the sector, and the Jerries will be trigger-happy 
for a few days. The six-hour thrust into their 
lines will force them to set up new machine-gun 
positions and send out ambush patrols during 
the next four or five nights. 

Mortars and heavies are still bursting beyond 
the patrol as it recrosses the river. Bed Check 
Charlie , the Jerry plane that flies over the sector 
every night at midnight, putters overhead. The 
men crunch homeward on the packed snow, the 
coat ing of ice on their legs crackling as they walk. 

It had been another quiet night, with small 
patrol action on the Italian front. 
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When Gfs are waiting to go up 
into the line, their talk doesn't 
always crackle with crisp drama 
like the dialogue in a war movie. 

By Sgt. MACK MORRtSS 
YANK Staff Correspondent 

W ith the 9th Infantry, 2d Division— The 
shack was so low that none of the three 
could stand upright, and the smoke from 
the stove watered their eyes as they bent over 
the strap combat packs. 

* The smoke was pine smoke and it ignored the 
pipe of grapefruit-juice cans that stuck up from 
the stove—-an ancient garbage container upended 
on a makeshift grate of iron bars. So the shack 
was filled with smoke that leaked out of any of a 
dozen openings between the boards—boards that 
formerly had been part of a Jugend barracks. 
Now they had become shelters in the deep snow 
of. Bois d’Elsenborn. and the Infantry dug fox¬ 
holes beneath them or used them to panel the 
cold walls of underground shelters that housed 
a small group of men who slept in them like rab¬ 
bits in a warren. 

This was the assembly area, and today the .bat¬ 
talion was moving up to the line. It was 40 min¬ 
utes until the time to saddle up. Inside the shack 
the three men worked on packs- -overcoats, shel¬ 
ter halves, K rations, mess gear, writing paper. 
Always writing paper. Writing paper in each of 
the three packs. 

“Here’s your TNT, Oliver,” 

“Where in hell am I going to put it?” 

“I’m putting mine in my gas mask,” said a 
kid squad leader—20 years old and a pfc now 
but a staff sergeant when the records straighten 
out. “And they fell you in the States not to put 
stuff in your gas mask.” He shook his head. 

“I’ll carry mine in my pocket,” said Oliver. 
“Let a bullet hit that pocket and they'll never 
find me,” he laughed. The oblong yellow can of 
explosive made a lump in his jacket which al¬ 
ready bulged. 

The kid sergeant was James Schuttleworth of 
Grafton, W. Va., in the Army for 16 months. He 
joined the 2d just past Vire. Oliver, recommended 
for sergeant and assistant squad leader, was Mere¬ 
dith* Oliver of Indianapolis, Ind., one year in the 
Army and half of that in combat. Four days after 
he hit this side of the ocean he was fighting. ”1 
came up to the company, dropped my pack in the 
road and started shooting,” he said. Oliver has a 
wife and two children back in Indiana. 

Schuttleworth and Oliver—now leaders of a 
seven-man squad of reinforcements—-had been a 
BAH team. At the start of the Bulge fight they 
had supported a bazookaman who had knocked 
out three tanks, shot up a platoon of Germans, 
was finally wounded by a tank machine gun and 
hadVnow been recommended for the DSC. That 
morning they had signed affidavits telling of the 
heroism, but if they themselves were to be 
awarded anything nobody had said so. 

The third man worked his grenades into his 
pack straps, picked up his rifle, loaded a clip into 
it and w r as ready. He was Pfc. Leonard Tama¬ 
chaski of Du Bois, Pa., who had spent 18 months 
in Greenland with an Infantry outfit hunting Ger¬ 
man radio installations. He came back to the States 
and got married, and three months later he w'as 
on his way over again. Now the three of them 
prepared to move—old men of an outfit that had 
fought hard and lost much in a few desperate 
days in December. 

“How much time?” 

“Half an hour.” 

Tamachaski settled himself by the fire, and the 
talk was of Greenland, as it must have been many 
times before. Greenland was colder than the snow 
and forests of Belgium, “but we didn't live like 
this.” Tamachaski, a wiry little guy with very 
blue eyes, spoke of the boredom of six months 
on the tiny island, of the boredom within the 
Arctic Circle generally. Talk of boredom else¬ 
where relieved the boredom here—the waiting to 
move into the line. 

Schuttleworth went outside and a moment later 
called back. “There's a new man out here.” 
Oliver was not interested. 

Schuttleworth and the new' man stood outside, 
and the kid squad leader asked questions. “Where's 
your pack?” The new' man had left it where 
somebody had told him to leave it; he would have 


to go get it “How r about ammunition?” He had 
ammunition. Grenades? “No grenades.” he said. 

Tamachaski heard the new voice. 

“Where you from?” he asked. 

“Pennsylvania,” said the new' man,« - 

“What place?” 

The new' man told him. 

“Ever hear of Du Bois?” Tamachaski’s voice 
climbed a note each word, and it was funny the 
way he couldn't believe this guy had never heard 
of Du Bois. Tamachaski was serious but his se¬ 
riousness was absurd, and the other tw r o laughed 
at him. Then he laughed at himself. “Hell,” he 
said, “Du Bois is just 14 miles from where he 
lives, and he never heard of Du Bois—dumb 
son of a bitch.” 

And the new man stood silent, a little forlorn. 

“What time is it?” 

“Fifteen till.” 

“I’ll go down and see about the squad.” TTiis 
was Schuttleworth, aware of his responsibilities. 
He walked through the snow, clumping through 
it in his arctics, past the place Where yesterday 
a shell had hit. The snow' was blackened by the 
burst, and the pattern of fragmentation was plain 
in the snow. He walked on down through the 
woods to a group of men who stood by the fire, 
and the fire w y as in the center of the dugout 
square where a shack had stood, half buried. 

S chuttleworth checked his men. but they al¬ 
ready were under a spell. Shapiro—T Sgt. 
Dave Shapiro of Brooklyn, N. Y.—was telling the 
new men about things. Shapiro. w r ho had won the 
Silver Star in Normandy, was just back from the 
hospital: he had been hit by a German rifle gre¬ 
nade at Brest and he w r as telling about that. 

“I’d turned around to tell the men to w r atch their 
flank when it hit me,” he said. “It hit right be¬ 
hind me. I w'as yelling at the guys and I had my 
mouth open. The doc said a piece must have gone 
through my cheek and right out of my mouth be¬ 
cause they couldn't find anything in there. 

“Anyway, I didn’t think I was hit very bad. 
I never knew r the Medics' evacuation system was 
so fast, because I walked back to the aid station 
and next thing I knew' I had bandages all over 
me, and then I was getting operated on. 

“I remember I was laying on a table with noth¬ 
ing on but my shoes, reading the Stars & Stripes . 
And a nurse came in and laughed at me and said, 
T£ you could see yourself now.’ Then they started 
to operate. I put away that Stars & Stripes right 
now, you can believe me.” 

The new men heard it all but were impassive. 
One kid still had his shipping number on his hel¬ 
met: the chalk had not yet worn away, Shapiro 
talked of the new' men to the few old men who 
were left, and the conversation was frank. 

“It’s good,” said Shapiro, “that we’ve had this 
time to tell them how r it is up there. Some of them 
listen: some of them don’t. You have to raise hell 
with ’em. I had to raise hell the other night w'hen 
that guy got shot wdth his own gun.” Shapiro w as 


indignant. “The guy hands another guy a loaded 
gun with the safety off.” / 

The talk w'ent to first reactions in combat. “I 
tell ’em,” said Shapiro, “when they see a guy get 
it they just gotta think TS. I’ve seen my friends 
get it—we all have—and it’s just TS, Sure, it 
bothers you, but w'hat the hell can you do?” 

This was veteran talk, but over by the fire 
where a group w'armed themselves and got to 
know' each other there was other talk. 

“You shave this morning?” 

“Sure, shave very morning.” 

A third voice came in. “I’ve shaved once since 
I’ve been in the Army,” this voice offered. “I bet 
I’m the youngest guy here. I’m just 18.” 

B ehind the fire sat another newly made non- 
com. In precise lettering he Was listing the 
names of the men on his squad on a V-mail blank, 
bracketing them as riflemen, plain or fancy. He 
made a change and looked up. 

“Hey, you.” He w r as talking to a new' man 
standing by the fire. “You take the rifle grenades.” 
“Oh, jeez,” said the new gr^tfadier, that was all. 
A voice said, “What’s that?” 

A voice answered, proudly, “Don’t you know' 
w'hat that is? It’s a combination tool for a BAH.” 
“Oh, sure,” said the first voice, mildly ashamed, 
“How' much time?” 

“Should be now'.” 

“Let’s burn this wood.” A man put a plank on 
the ground and tried to break it with his foot. 
The stomp sent yellow' mud flying into the face 
of a man who had been sitting quietly by the fire. 

“What the hell?” He rubbed his face with his 
sleeve. “You’d think I was w'ounded,” he said, 
imagining spots on his face, “Already,” he added. 

There was talk and then there wasn’t talk 
among the men at the fire. 

There w'as talk of automobiles at home. “I had 
a Nash that was a hell of a nice job.” There was 
a pause. Theni “I always thought Hudsons were 
pretty good cars.” And the talk of gleaming cars 
w'as strange in the w'oods, foreign to everything 
around the fire. There w'as talk about the Rus¬ 
sians, and the new' men spoke of the Russian 
offensive with a certain eagerness. Then there 
was no talk at all from any of them. 

It was past time. 

Finally one man — the new' grenadier— said 
rather loudly and to nobody in particular, “Come 
on, Russia.” 

A small guy came down a path through the 
snow% and w'hen they saw' him coming the old 
men started up and began to work into packs. 
“Company runner,” somebody said. 

The runner spoke to Shapiro and then went 
back up the trail and Shapiro turned to the men 
who sat by the fire in mud and snow'. 

“Orders changed/’ announced Shapiro, “We 
don’t move out till 8 o'clock tonight.” 

The big tech sergeant grinned and his breath 
blossomed in the cold. 

“Make yourselves comfortable,” he said. 
























A flight surgeon in an adjoining Superfort took 
this picture as Krantz hung from the open blister 



Trapeze Act Over Japan 


When his gunner's blister on a 
B-29 blew out almost six miles 
above Nagoya, Sgt. Krantz blew 
out too—but not all the way. 

By CpI. KNOX BURGER 
YANK Field Correspondent 

T wentieth Air Force, Pacific Headquarters— 
In a war in which close shaves are practically 
SOP, the .story of Sgt. Tim Krantz, a B-29 
gunner from Hickory Point, Tenn., will go down 
as one of the narrowest escapes in the book. 
Krantz’s gun blister blew out just after his ship, 
American Maid , had dropped bombs on Nagoya. 
Krantz went out with the blister—all the way out. 
He was saved by a harness he had devised him¬ 
self in anticipation of just such an emergency. He 
was outside the ship for more than 10 minutes, 
almost six miles over Japan, and the temperature 
was 40 degrees below zero. After the first minute 
or so, he lost consciousness, his body, whipped by 
a 200-mile-per-hour wind, flogging the side of the 
fuselage. His oxygen mask was torn from his face 
as he passed out. He didn’t have on winter flying 
clothes or a parachute. 

It happened on the Maid's third trip to Nagoya. 
On the first trip over the city, the No. 3 fan was 
torn from the engine and went spinning off into 
thin air, narrowly missing the fuselage. On the 
second,' the top blister blew out. The top gunner, 
S/Sgt. Alvin K. Hart of Glendale, Calif,, fell to 
the floor unconscious from lack of oxygen. 

Krantz hadn’t liked the idea of a blister blow¬ 
ing, particularly since the side blisters are bigger 
than the top blister—plenty big enough for a man 
to go through. He didn’t have too much faith in 
the regular safety belt, so he set to work making 
one of his own. It consisted of a broad waistband 
with a double-thickness extension to the floor and 
two straps over the shoulders. On the morning of 
this mission, he had told the other crewmen that 
he hadn’t had time to stitch the floor attachment 
the way he wanted to. They kidded him. 

There were lots of fighters, and the Maid was 
“flying the diamond”—she was the tail ship in the 
formation. A few minutes before Kramtz’s blister 
blew, every gunner on the plane called fighters 
coming in from six directions practically simul¬ 
taneously. Back in the tail, Sgt. Donald Wilson of 


Bringhurst, Ind., had credit for one enemy plane 
destroyed—an Irving. About two minutes after 
Wilson had seen the Irving go down, a Tony dove 
through the formation and got off a burst at the 
tail of the Maid. Wilson saw the glass in his win¬ 
dow shatter, and felt a slight pain in his left hand. 
He was firing at two fighters hanging out at 6 
o’clock, and didn’t bother to look at the hand. 

Just about this time—none of the crew mem¬ 
bers are positive of the chronology from here on 
in—Sgt. Dick Cook, 19-year-old right gunner 
from Erlanger, Ky., felt a whoosh of air behind 
him. He turned around. The left blister was gone; 
so was the gunsight and so was Krantz. He did a 
double take. This time he saw a foot hugged tight 
against the inside of the ship. He spoke into the 
interphone. It was out. Indicating the empty seat 
to the top gunner, he yanked off his oxygen mask 
and crawled over to the foot. 

Hart, up in the top blister, looked down at the 
empty seat. “The first thing I thought of,” he said 
later, “was the picture by Krantz’s bed—the pic¬ 
ture of his wife and kids.” Already a white mist 
was filling the interior of the airplarie. The peo¬ 
ple up front had felt the blister go, too. The sud¬ 
den depressurization practically doubled them up 
in their seats. 

Just then Wilson, back in the tail, glanced down 
at his hand. He had received a ring from his sister 
only the day before and he was very proud of it. 
The ring and the finger were gone. He pressed his 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 

M OST compartments of the B-29, including the 
blisters, are pressurized for substratosphere 
flight. Technicians explain that the sudden depres¬ 
surizing by shell fire will create immediate and 
terrific suction—suction sufficient to drag a man's 
body through the hole. This is what happened in 
the case of Sgt. Krantz. 

This danger will always exist in pressurized 
planes. In early B-29s, the standard harness was 
unwieldy; some gunners wouldn't wear it while 
firing and thus were without protection. A new 
harness, hitching onto the gunner's back, has since 
been developed. It permits freedom of movement 
and, at the same time, will prevent the gunner 
from falling out, even though his blister is dam¬ 
aged by shellfire. 


interphone pedal. “Hey,” he said, “my finger’s 
shot off.” There was a note of mild incredulity 
in his voice. “It’s not bleeding.” Then he turned 
his attention back to the Jap fighters 

In the waist. Cook leaned out of the open blis¬ 
ter and was almost pulled through it by the tre¬ 
mendous slipstream. The buckle on Krantz’s 
home-made floor harness had slipped, doubling 
the length of the extension. Cook managed to get 
his hand on Krantz’s shoulder and pull. Then he 
ducked back into the waist to get oxygen. 

“One of the last things I remember before I 
blacked out,” says Krantz, “was feeling a hand 
on my shoulder. It felt good. I was glad someone 
was trying to help me get back in. When I first 
got out there, I looked down at Japan, and was 
glad I didn’t have a chute. This way I’d never 
know when I hit. I don’t think I was conscious 
for over two minutes. I tried to adjust my mask. 
Then I lost it. I tried to keep my leg in that hole. 
I knew I had to, so the guys could grab me. 
The gunsight was swinging on a cable just be¬ 
low the hole. I tried to get it between my legs and 
walk it backward—work back to where I could 
get my shoulder in the hole. The next thing I 
remember, I was fighting the guys off. They were 
trying to give me oxygen, and I was fighting as 
hard as when Lwas going out. They say you do 
the same thing coming to that you did going out.” 

In the ship flying alongside and a little ahead 
of American Maid was Capt. Guy T. Denton Jr. 
of Dallas, Tex., a flight surgeon. Before the flight 
he had been hastily checked out on the camera. 
“I was working it because I didn’t have anything 
else to do. When I first saw Krantz, he was three- 
quarters of the way out of the blister. His ship 
had dropped down and swung up beneath us. As 
they pulled away, half a minute later, I saw 
Krantz. He was still conscious, trying to adjust 
his mask. I took three quick pictures.” 

The airplane commander, Lt. John D. Bart¬ 
lett of Bozeman, Mont., had just sent the radio 
operator, S/Sgt. Robert Angell of East Dubuque, 
Ill., back to administer first aid to the tail gun¬ 
ner when Hart spoke over the interphone: “Some¬ 
body better get back here quick if you’re going 
to save Krantz.” Bartlett motioned to his co¬ 
pilot, 2d Lt Frank Crowe of Baltimore, Md. The 
radio operator arrived back in the waist just 
ahead of Crowe. Angell’s small-size walkaround 
bottle was used up, and he almost collapsed on 
the floor. He was handed another bottle. Then 
he reached out between Hart, who had climbed 
















lying in the hospital after his narrow escape. Sgt. Tim Krantz looks at the picture showing him hanging 
outside the B-29. Holding the picture is It. Wittee. left and right are S/Sgt. Hart and 2d It. Crowe. 



On a hospital bunk Sgt Oonald Wilson B-29 tai'l 
gunner holds the bullet that tore off his finger. 


covered with frozen blood from minor cuts he'd 
received as he went through the blister. 

They finally got his head and shoulders inside. 
His eyes were half-open, showing only the whites 
of his eyeballs, and his eyebrows were thick with 
frost. Except for the blood, his face was oyster- 
white. They thought he was dead. Crowe slapped 
his mask on Krantz’s face and turned the oxygen- 
flow indicator to “Emergency.” Hart shared his 
own mask with Crowe as they worked to get 
the rest of Krantz's body into the ship. At first 
Crowe would wave the oxygen away. “You get 
the feeling you can take care of yourself,” he 
says. Both of them passed out several times. 

Krantz regained partial consciousness and 
tried to fight off the oxygen mask. Crowe thinks 
he heard him say, “My feet are cold.” 

When the blister blew out, a lot of oxygen had 
been lost. The ship was over water by this time, 
and there were no more fighters. Crowe called 
Lt. Bartlett and asked him to drop down to where 
they could breathe without oxygen, 'but the in¬ 
terphone he used was out. Up front they were 
worried about gasoline, and losing that much 
altitude would have been dangerous. 

Krantz was still halfway out of the airplane, 
and the others were just about at the end of their 
rope when a large hand reached between Crowe 
and Hart and pulled Krantz the rest of the way 
in. The hand belonged to the bombardier, Lt, 
Harrison K. Wittee of Minonk, Ill. 

Back in the tail, Angell had tapped Wilson on 


the foot. The tail-gunner came out of his little 
chamber and held up his left hand. “Look,” he 
said. “No finger.” Together they went up to the 
compartment behind the waist guns. It was pretty 
warm in there, and Wilson's hand began to hurt. 
Angell bandaged it and gave him morphine. “Go 
back and get my finger, will you?” asked Wilson. 
“I want to wave it at the crew chief when we 
get back.” 

Carrying' Krantz into the compartment, they 
gave him morphine and plasma to relieve shock. 
The floor was ankle deep in paper and bandages. 
When he came to he turned to Hart. “Al, do you 
ever pray?” he asked. “I prayed that if that 
blister broke, my belt would hold.” 



A t this writing Krantz is in a hospital in Ha¬ 
waii. His shoulder is bandaged up where he 
hit it as he knocked over the gunsight on the way 
out. Several fingers on his left hand are in bad 
shape from frostbite and other parts of his body 
are less seriously frostbitten. 

They never found the ring, but they buried 
Wilson's finger up near American Maid's hard- 
stand, and the crew is hoping he can rejoin them. 
Krantz probably will never fly again. At that, 
to call him lucky is tjie height of understatement. 

A few minutes ago Sgt. Cook walked through 
the quonset where I’m typing this. He looked at 
me and held up half a dozen thick straps. 

“Yeah,” he grinned, “Think I’ll build me a 
harness.” 


down from his blister, and the radio specialist, 
S/Sgt. Russell Strong of East Hampton, Conn., 
and gave a haul. He saw that there wasn’t room 
for him to do any good, so he continued on back 
to the tail to see about Wilson. 

Just as Crowe arrived in the waist, he saw 
Krantz’s left foot go out of the plane. The single 
strap holding the gunner to the airplane was 
rubbing hard against a jagged edge of the plastic 
blister. Strong had to duck back into the plane 
for oxygen, so Crowe took his place. He reached 
out. The wind tore at his hand, whipping it 
against Krantz's back. He grabbed Krantz's shoul¬ 
der holster strap and pulled; it broke. The holster 
.and its contents flew back past the tail. Crowe 
then managed to get hold of a strap of the safety 
harness. He and Hart could see Krantz's face, 
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\A/rS| CCDODA K| Li Like most of the other towns in New 
^^Li CD wi\ V / «M. Li • depred off after each new storm. This 
about 12:45 in the afternoon when the photographer caught these three 


England, Wolfeboro has had plenty of snow this winter and Main Street has had to be 
picture was taken from the corner of Union Street facing southeast clown Main. It was 
boys walking past the Carpenter Grade School and tho Public Library at the left. 





MIMNFAPm 1 ^ MINN F>Kture was taken at 2:45 on a cold winter afternoon. From the fourth floor c 

lYlil ll iCMl WLl^^ lYlli il^li facing north, the camera has taken in a long stretch of Hennepin Avenue, which 
Finest shops. The library is at Hennepin and 10th Street. Farther down the avenue, beyond the Orpheum Theater and Schenley sic 
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ATI AKITA A Her# ii what you would see these days if you were working in the First National Bank of Atlanta. This picture was taken from 

r\ I L/AIN I M; wM. the bank president's office at 1:30 P.M. Outside is Five Points, the hub of Georgia's capital city, and the intersection of Peachtree, 
Decatur and Marietta Streets and Edgewood Avenue, The trolley is headed south down Peachtree. The 17-story Candler Building is in the center background. 



DACAHCKS A /* A I 1C When there is snow in New Hampshire, flowers bloom in Pasadena and palm trees line the sidewalk. Pasadena is famous 
* vALil* for its residences but it also has a prosperous business district, located here on Colorado Street where it is intersected by 

Fair Oaks Avenue. The picture, looking west, was taken at 3:30 In the afternoon. The Rose Bowl is about two miles away over the Colorado Street Bridge. 



























blood and foxhole mud off you I just 
had to at least try to tell you how we 
feel. You are the grandest soldiers 
in the world. When you come in 
tired, dirty and suffering, you don't 
cry; you never think about yourself, 
you don’t talk about your wounds, but 
about your buddy. 

My ward was filled with infantry. 
A. lot of you fellows knew each other. 
You were always eager to know how 
the men who were still left in the 
fighting 
grand 1 1 
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A YANK 0e/Jv#ry 

Dear YANK: 

I am an officer presently stationed 
in Italy. My father, a retired warrant 
officer USA, is presumably In Manila. 
As I expect some of your men to be 
in Manila by the time you receive this 
letter, I would request that you be 
kind enough to effect delivery of the 
enclosed letter to my father, Jesus M. 
Bayot, about whom I have had no 
news since the fall of Manila in 1941. 
His last address was 811 Vermont 
Street, Manila. 

Italy —lit Lf. ANTONIO M. BAYOT 

• YANK found and delivered your loffor 
to your family, all wall and in good spirits 
though tha hous« on Varmont Street was 
shattered and burned in the battle for 
South Manila. We ere forwarding a letter 
to you from your mother and father. 

Unions and Rights 

Dear YANK: 

T-4 Bob H&rtson’s union sermon 
doesn’t settle well with me. [Harison 
refutes a previous letter from one who 
claimed he was forced to join the 
CIO or quit his Job.—Ed.] 

As I see it, a OI wrote a letter simply 
expressing his view that he - felt an 
axe (union) over his head and he 
wasn’t in agreement with having 
special assessment for the gifts of 
money to the boys in the service. I 
believe the GI Is entitled to voice his 
opinion and no T-4 Bob Hartson or 
anybody else should try to jam a small 
jigger of facts down the GFs throat. 

The line that Is hardest to stomach 
Is the one. “Who is he to question the 
right of the union to request that he 
be a member or quit?” What hi the 
hell are we fighting for—to come back 
to dictatorship where someone rules 
in the name of the people? If one 
has the country’s interest in heart 
he’ll be interested in getting all the 
facts and then make his decision. 
Five-buck handouts don’t stimulate 
unbiased decisions. 

When we get back it will be our 
job to see to it that our individualism 
wont be lost by demagogues— these 
strong men that see that light so 
clearly. 

New Guint* —Pvf. STANLEY K. KUTA 


Postwar Bonus 

Bear YANK: 

My hat is off to the two soldiers 
(and that is a concession, coming from 
a Seabee) who wrote to YANK and 
said, “Patriotism is not for sale at any 
price.” . . . The U. S. is neither obli¬ 
gated to us in peacetime nor to us as 
a result of what we do in wartime 
because what we do for our country 
is merely a payment of the debt which 
we owe to the country which has 
granted more privileges and solace to 
its people than any nation on earth. 
Thus I cannot understand the mercen¬ 
ary attitude of many servicemen. . . . 

As far as compensation is concerned, 
I definitely do feel that any man who 
has suffered permanently, either 
physically or mentally, should be re¬ 
munerated for his disability. 

I have missed my home and family 
as much as any man possibly could; 
yet if I have helped to bring about a 
return of our country to its former 
pre-war status, I will feel that the 
effort was justified by the result. 

—DOUGLAS E. BUTLER MM3c 
FRO, San Francisco, Calif. 

... Is anyone else getting rather 
tired of so many smart guys pulling 
this line—“the average soldier isn’t 
interested in postwar problems. All 
he’s interested in is getting home and 
how much bonus he’s going to get.” 

Ill take a bet with anyone that if 
you ask this question In your outfit 
you’ll get a good majority to back 
the latter. ... "If you were a civilian 
again with your war experience be¬ 
hind you, which would you support, a 
politician who promises a big bonus 
for you and nothing else, or a politician 
who promises a smaller or no bonus 
and also promises to do something 
practical so your sons won’t be drafted 
20 years from now?” 

Some people forget that a peace of 
longer duration than the one we had 
before is of intense personal interest 
to him and to the family he intends 
to bring up. If anyone has a program 
which looks as though it will help 
bring about a peace, the veteran is 
going to get behind it. 

Philippines —Sgt. WADSWORTH LIKELY 

. . . The veteran has been away for 
some time and the benefits he can 
derive from a bonus, given in a lump 
sum, will do much to help him re¬ 
adjust himself. He would be more 
than willing to help pay for the bonus 
over a period of time through taxation. 
Southwest Pacific —Pfc. MEYER GAS PIN 

. . . S/Sgt. Rapopori says that “it 
is the least a grateful Government can 
do for those who have sacrificed that 
it might be preserved.” . . . Remember, 
sergeant, we are the Government (al¬ 
though it seems dubious as hell at 
times). You and your kids, and my 
kids and their kids, are going to have 
to pay for this war. The financial 
compensations some of the men sug¬ 
gested would cost $25 billion. It’s a 
case of robbing Peter to pay Paul. . . . 

The GI Bill of Bights and the 
guarantee of getting your old job back 
is a pretty square deal. 

—Cpl. RICHARD HANDLEY, USMC 
FPO, Sun Francisco, Calif. 

. . . Maybe we shouldn’t bitch be¬ 
cause we haven’t been in action and 
maybe never will, but there are a lot 
of fellows up on the front lines who 
are giving all they have for our free¬ 
dom, and we think there is nothing 
too good for them when they return_ 

England —Pvt. CHESTER HINKLE* 

* Also signed by Pvt. Claronca Ingalls. 

. . . Because of the added danger 
infantrymen are subjected to, we feel 
that Combat Infantry troops only 
should be paid an additional dollar a 
day for every day spent in actual com¬ 
bat, not including rear rest areas. . . . 
Combat units such as Engineers, 
Medics, Artillery, QM, etc., should 
receive at least 50 cents extra per day 
for every day in actual combat. . . . 

Philippines — Pvt. MELVIN PANELL* 

* Also signed by Pvt. Goorga Nelson. 


along. You were 

__ _ never forget you. 

You were good for our morale with 
your kidding and laughing. You 
watched us slip and slide as we waded 
in mud over our men’s GI shoe tops. 
You laughed at us and were forever 
making some of your wisecracks. No, 
you didn’t feel sorry for us and that 
is what we expect. We want to be here 
because you need us. 

The mud and discomfort do not 
mean anything. It’s worth it all just 
to see a look of surprise and a smile 
of approval from a soldier when he 
discovers for the first time that there 
are American nurses around. It’s worth 
it an just to have you smile and say, 
“thank you, nurse, that's the first bath 
I’ve had in two weeks '* Some of you 
say we shouldn’t be here, but I notice 
you are pretty glad to have us around 
when you are sick. 

You men who have been through 
Buna and aU the rest and then this 
campaign—I’m telling you it was a 
privilege taking care of you. I feel 
proud to say I was your nurse in the 
Philippines. You fellows who could 
joke and tell about the corns that 
used to bother you, and down where 
your feet should have been, the sheet 
was flat—that Just made my throat 
aU squeeze up. 

We love to admire your families, 
those pictures that are so important 
to you mean a lot to us. We like to 
picture you as being someone's sweet¬ 
heart, husband, son or that little curly- 
headed fellow's daddy. 1 love the way 
you talk about the folks back home 
or brag about the state of Texas or 
tell me how I've never lived until I 
see New York. I wish the folks back 
home could picture what you are do¬ 
ing. They would be twice as proud. 

Every one of you fellows is doing a 
job and you are doing a sweH job. 
We all want to go home but I’m glad 
I’m here and I want to stay and be 
here when you soldiers need me. Then 
we can all go home together. 

God bless every one of you. 

Philippines —An Army Nurse 

Square Pegs (ContJ 

Pear YANK: 

I was very amused to read T-4 Wil¬ 
bur McCandless' letter about the 
article (World War I) “Brass in the 
(World War II) Ranks.” My experi¬ 
ence in the Army is, I think, pecu¬ 
liarly bitter. 

I speak French, English, German, 
Italian and Spanish fluently. I went 
to grammar school in Italy, then at¬ 
tended other schools and university 
in Europe, among which were Grenoble 
and La Sorbome, France. Also at¬ 
tended Heidelberg University, Ger¬ 
many. I was employed by Thomas 
Cook and Sons and the American 
.Express Co. in Italy as a guide, courier 
and art lecturer. Also worked as an 
assistant purser on the MS Duilio and 
Conte de Savoia where I had charge 
of the travel and purser’s office. I 
was drafted October 1943, and have 
been a casual from camp to camp 
very much like a hermit ever since. 

Now and then I am interviewed and 
usually complimented oh my qualifica¬ 
tions. But so far, McCandless, only 
KF and pick and shovel have 
materialized for me. I agree with you 
—it certainly Isn’t funny. 

AP0 707 —{Name withheld} 

. . . Pfc. Jackson, in a recent issue 
of YANK on being a square peg in 
a round hole, has my sympathy. I’ve 
been in the medics for only two years 
and the time I've spent on KP can 
be counted in months. Though I’m 
supposedly a skilled surgical techni¬ 
cian, at the present time I’m walking 
a post as a guard. Cheer up. Pic. 
Jackson, the war can’t last forever. 

N, £, I. —Pvt. FRANK MAYVILLE* 

S*t. LESLIE A. SMITH * Abo «gn.d by thro* others. 


Sgt. John Moran. 


The Laundry Boys 

Dear TANK: 

Several times you have printed the 
different methods of laundering in the 
SWPA, We believe we have the prob¬ 
lem licked. And all from scrap 
material. Here we are- left to right 
. . . Pfc. Ben King, Cpl. Bob Kelley, 
Pfcs. Roy Norup, Lee Babcock, and 
John Girardi. 

Philippines —The Famous Hawksyss 

Postwar Plying 

Dear YANK: 

I noticed the letter of Pvt. Ace H. 
Dibble’s on flying courses. [Dibble 
suggests that a course in flying small 
planes be given by the Army to men 
awaiting demobilization.—Ed.] I also 
want to voice my desire for such 
training. 

I have done a lot of flying around 
New Guinea with the other guy at the 
controls. It has created a great desire 
in me to learn how to fly and then 
buy my own ship after the war. Let’s 
start now to build an empire of the 
air, 

N. E. I. 


Tlii* Week's Covet 

S GT. SILAS THOMAS of Stan¬ 
field, N.C., lights a cigarette 
witfi a 10-pas© Jap invasion note. 
They found planty of it on Corregi- 
dor where Thomas was with Company 
L of the 34th Infantry Regiment. 
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Peacetime Army 

Dear YANK: 

Pvt, C. P. Bartusewicz's recent letter 
Siam that when a nation becomes 
military minded, it develops a one* 
track mind. This makes me wonder 
what some of these GIs think of our 
great and wonderful country. I am 
definitely 100 percent for postwar 
compulsory military training. 

My idea is to set up compulsory 
military training and nave it con¬ 
trolled by our President, through the 
military leaders he may elect. The 
training should not interfere with high 
school, college or university educa¬ 
tional programs if the individual de¬ 
sires same. For those who could not 
afford further education, they should 
receive from six months to a year of 
military training. For the men who 
enter institutions following their 
graduation from high school, military 
training should be a compulsory 
course. With this plan in operation, 
1 believe it would tend to make fur¬ 
ther education more inducive because 
men would know they will receive 
military training and could not escape 
it and that they might just as well be 
learning a profession at the same 
time 

I am i~ hopes that compulsory 
military training will be set up in our 
country, with a view In mind of shat¬ 
tering any ideas an aggressor might 
have; thus giving us an assurance of 
earl Harb 


no more Pearl 


rbors 


Hmw Guinea —CpI. WARREN L. PARKER 

. . . Here it is, short and sw«*et, on 
how to get a relatively large qualified 
bunch of men for a peacetime Army 
it) keep up the same pay rates as of 
now; (2) have competitive examinations 
for every rating above corporal; (3) see 
that the serviceman gets the little 
“extras** he gets now (such as half 
fares on transportation, free service 
man centers, free mailing privileges, 
etc.) at Government expense, if neces¬ 
sary; <4} make an education on some 
technical subject compulsory and allow 
the GI to get an education in as many 
subjects, in as many branches, as he 
wants without waiting for his full 
hitch to expire; (5) keep YANK being 
published exclusively for GIs. Any¬ 
body else got any suggestions? 

ASCTC, Fresno, Calif. 

—CpI. DAVE FRANKEL 

Overseas Time 

Dear YANK: 

Tell that GI at APO 33 that it Is 
impossible for him to have 54 months 
overseas service or his buddy 60 His 
overseas time cannot be more than 36 
months at the most. The other part 
is considered foreign service as there 
is no overseas duty in peacetime 

New Guinea —CpI. K. M. PATRICK 

• Several units of the inducted National 
Guard were overseas before the war started 
but overseas pay, a temporary measure for 
tfte duration only, didn't start, until Pearl 
Harbor. This substitutes the prewar time- 
and-a-half credit for Regular Army servica 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States. 

How To Make Candles 

Dear YANK; 

While sitting here under this bright 
Philippine sunshine, I began to think 
about the individual soldier’s supply 
of light, namely candles. They seem 
to be more scarce than somewhat 
around these parts. With this thought 
in mind, I proceeded to scrape the 
wax off of three of my K-ration boxes 
and fashioned a candle of approxi¬ 
mately four Inches in length. Now, 
thinking this a very shrewd idea, I 
offer it to my brother GIs for what 
it is worth. 

I also suggest that the makers of 
K-ration enclose a length of string to 
be used as a wick. At present I in 
employing a portion of my bootlace. 

Philippines —Pvt. JOHNNY MARSHALL 

Grandma vs. Pin-ups 

Dear YANK: 

If CpI. Mantiglia dislikes the girls 
so much, why does he read the maga¬ 
zine? [Mantiglia says some men take 
pleasure in looking at pin-up pictures. 
But he “would rather look at a pic¬ 
ture of my grandmother, who has more 
decency and common sense/*—Ed.] 

So go ahead and look at your grand¬ 
mother, but Ill lay you 100 to 1 that 
the boys over here would rather see 
Barbara Bates than your grand¬ 
mother. 

New Guinea —Pfc. RICHARD HAMMOCK 


Massacre at Palawan 

M EN of the 186th Infantry of 
the 41st Division who cap¬ 
tured Puerto Princesa on 
Palawan, westernmost point thus 
far in our Pacific advance, knew 
what they would find. 

They found it in the backyard of 
the old Philippines Constabulary 
Building—three long mounds used 
by the Japs as huge graves for the 
charred bodies of 140 American 
POWs, 

1st Sgt. Albert Scharper, former 
Washington (D. C.) newspaperman, 
opened one of the moiinds. 

“The first thing we noticed,” he 
said, “was the smell of death. The 
only remnants of bodies were char¬ 
red bits of bones but unmistakably 
human bones. Charred pieces of 
clothing stuck to them.” 

The 186th knew what it would 
find because before their landing 
they were read the accounts of the 
massacre told by four of nine known 
prisoners who escaped. The pris¬ 
oners were captured May 7, 1942. 

The most vivid story of what hap¬ 
pened during the early afternoon of 
Dec. 14, 1944 was told by Pvt. Glenn 
Weddell McDole who was with the 
4th Marines at Corregidor. 

“About 2:00 an air raid was 
sounded and we were told to get 
into the shelters because hundreds 
of American planes were coming,” 
lie said. “We all figured that the 
Americans were going to land so to 
muke it safer for ourselves we did 
us conmlanded. 

“Upon hearing a bunch of Japs 
yelling, 1 looked out of my pit and 
saw a Jap captain come running out 
to our area followed by about 50 or 
60 Japanese soldiers armed with 
light machine guns, rifles and 
buckets. I ducked back into my 
pit not yet knowing what was com¬ 
ing off when all of a sudden an 
explosion sounded, men screamed 
and there were sounds of ifkachine- 
gun fire. 

“One man looked out of the pit 
and said, ‘They’re murdering the 
men in A. Company pit/ I looked 
out and saw one man coming out in 
u sheet of flame, lie was rut down 
hy machine-gun fire. 

“On seeing this we begun digging 
our way out through a prepared 
escape hatch. All the men had got¬ 
ten out of the hole except one. 


Charred remains of A me fit anJROWs 
found when we landed on Palawan. 
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Before we got out we saw a torch 
thrown into the pit and a bucket of 
gasoline thrown in on the torch. 
We could feel the heat of the fire 
as we got out. 

“The man in the pit screamed, I 
suppose the flames got him because 
he did not hit the beach with us.” 

On the beach McDole and two 
others hid under a pile of nibble 
as Japs combed the shore killing all 
the prisoners they found. 

“I could see six Japs with an 
American in the center being 
slowly tortured with bayonets 
while another Jap joined the group 
with a bucket and torch,” said 
McDole. 

“The American began begging to 
he shot and not burned. He screamed 
in such a high voice 1 could hear 
him. Then I could see the Japs pour 


gasoline on one of his feet and burn 
it, and then the other. He collapsed. 
The Japs poured gasoline ou his 
body and set it off.” 

The nine prisoners who.. were 
known to have escaped swam the 
bay and were helped by guerrillas 
to find their way back to American- 
occupied islands. 

The statements made by the sur¬ 
vivors, some sailors, some soldiers, 
some marines, were identical except 
for minor details. 

When the 186th seized Puerto 
Princesa, the Jap garrison estimated 
at 2,000 had fled to the hills and if 
they know what’s good for them 
they will stay there* 

The 186th knows the Japs are 
guilty as hell. 

By CpI. JOHN McLEOD 
Yank Staff Correapondant 
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Jap Demi 

A TOTAL of 467,590 Japanese 
dead has been announced. 
The figure includes 155,000 
killed in the South and Southwest 
Pacific and 200,000 in the second 
Philippines campaign including 
50,000 Japs killed in convoys bound 
for Leyte. 

Other figures for Jap dead in the 
Pacific war are: Central Pacific 
78,790; Iwo Jima, 20,000; Aleutians, 
9,000, and tile Battle of Midway, 
4,800. 

New Smoke Bomb 

A skymarker bomb (M87) which 
leaves a trail of colored smoke in 
the air to mark obscured targets, 
has been developed by the Chemical 
Warfare Service. A pathfinder plane, 
guided over the target by instru¬ 
ments, drops one or more of the 
bombs, which leave a dense trail 
of red or yellow smoke that persists 
for five minutes and is visible to 
planes five miles to the rear. 

Succeeding waves of bombers 
drop their bombs at the point where 
the colored smoke breaks through 
•lie clouds, the loads following the 
smoke bombs’ trajectory. The smoke 
bomb is thin-walled and contains 
eight smoke grenades and sand, 
which bring its weight to 98 pounds. 


Hospital Program 

The Army Medical Department 
has begun a hospital-enlargement 
plan under which the bed capacity 
of the Army’s 70 general and con¬ 
valescent hospitals will be increased 
from 150,000 to 220,000. Admissions 
of overseas wounded are now run¬ 
ning more than 30,000 a month. One 
means of obtaining the increase will 
he hy expansion of several* present 
station hospitals to the general and 
convalescent type. 

Newest shortage felt by the Army 
Medical Department is that of occu¬ 
pational therapists, who are vital in 
the reconditioning of sick and 
wounded soldiers. Of 1,800 qualified 
registered occupational therapists 
in the country, the Army has only 
225 and needs another 225 imme¬ 
diately. The Medical Department is 
seeking applicants who have com¬ 
pleted the four-year occupational 
therapy course. Persons who are 
hired go into CM! Service’s sub¬ 
professional classification and draw 
$1,800 per year, plus overtime. 

Marianas Farming 

GI truck farms covering more 
than 10,000 acres of Guam, Saipan 
and Tinian have netted 5,000,000 
pounds of fresh vegetables in three 
months. Crops included cucumbers, 
watermelons, corn, cantaloupes, 
radishes, lettuce, cabbage and toma¬ 
toes. Turnips were not sown 
because nobody particularly cared 
for turnips, Irish potatoes proved 


unsuccessful, and spinach, peas and 
string beans were left out of the 
program because they were too 
much trouble to cook. A full-sized 
dairy has been proposed for Guam 
to supply fresh milk for hospital 
cases, and a small soap factory may 
be set up to make use of the local 
supply of dried coconut meat. 

New Weapon Case 

U. S. paratroopers will carry their 
rifles, carbines or sub-machine guns 
in a new weapon case made of OD 
canvas and webbing. It buckles 
onto the parachute harness to leave 
the paratrooper’s hands free and is 
padded with felt in case the des¬ 
cender lights on top of his weapon. 
The new item won’t be issued until 
stocks of the present type are used 
up. 

New kange Finder 

Development of a new type range 
finder M10 which gives accurate 
control of 40-mm antiaircraft fire, 
has been announced from the 
Rochester {N. Y.) Ordnance District. 
The new finder, 30 inches long and 
10 in diameter, used two telescopes 
to give two target images, one red 
and one blue. The gunner gets his 
bead by super-imposing the two 
images until a natural-color target 
is spotted. The finder is mounted 
on the director, supplying firing 
data electrically to the battery of 
guns which it aims automatically. 
The director automatically com¬ 
putes range and height factors* 
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RANK INJUSTICE 


Double Trouble 

Dear Yank: 

I got married in Ohio in 1932, and we had three 
boys. The wife and I couldn’t get along, so in 
1937 we got a divorce whereby I had to pay 
$50~a~month alimony. In 1938 I fell in love with a 
girl in Missouri and married her later that year. 
We also have three children and get along fine. 
In 1942 I was drafted, so I stopped paying ali¬ 
mony to my first wife and made the allotments 
out to my second wife and children. 

My first wife raised hell because I didn't 
allow her any money. So to cool things down I 
had my second wife rent a seven-room house, and 
all of them are living together. Things were go¬ 
ing fine until six months ago: now my first wife 
is demanding I make all my insurance* out to her. 
I hear she is chasing around with a 4-F. and she 
isn't satisfied living with my second wife; she 
thinks I ought to rent another house for her. 

I talked to my CO about it and he said for me 
to see the chaplain. I went to see the chaplain, 
and he said he didn't know* how* the laws of 
Ohio and Missouri were about marriages and re¬ 
ferred me to the Peisonal Affairs officer. He re¬ 
ferred me to Someone in the rear echelon. I do 
not have time to be going here and there. 


Navy Hats 

Dear Yank: 

An officer who was giving us th<* works about 
how to w*ear that Navy uniform instructed us to 
wear our hats square on our heads While he was 
instructing us he had the hat at a 45 degree 
angle. He also brought the hat down to his side 
on uncovering. We were trained that a hat is 
squared resting one-quarter inch above the eye¬ 
brow and not at an angle. When uncovering (as 
I get it) you place the hat over the heart. Who is 
right, w'e enlisted men or the gold braid? 

Potific -(Norn# Withheld) 

• The regulations for a squared hat specify that it be worn 
about o quarter inch above the eyebrow and with no rokish 
angle But the angle- and everything else, for that matter - 
is ot the discretion of the inspecting officer. If he wants an 


get $115 a month. The ODB arrives at these figures in this 
way: Your divorced wife gets $42 for herself under the all 
mony decree, plus $65 for the three children. Your present wife 
gets $50, plus $65 for your other three children. While »h«- 
law provides that the first child shall get $30 and all others 
$20 each, the ODB simply pools all the money for the kid* 
and divides it up among them. 

Home in Canada 

Dear Yank: 

I am a Canadian citizen and have been in your 
Army for almost four years now'. When I get out 
of service I am planning to borrow* some money 
to buy a home. What I'd like to know is w r hether 
a noncitizen can take advantage of the loan pro¬ 
visions of the GI Bill of Rights and whether I can 
use the money to buy a home in Canada? 

India — T/Sgt. JAMES HILL 

® All the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights are available to 
veterans without regard to their citizenship status. However, 
you cannot get a loan guarantee under the GI Bill of Rights 
if the money is to be used to buy real estate located outside 
the U. S., its territories or possessions. 

Mustering-Out Pay 

Dear Yank: 

I was wounded and received the Purple Heart. 
Is it true that I will get additional mustering- 
out pay because I received the Purple Heart? 

Holy Pit, ROBERT LUPIN 

■ No. The Purple Heart does not entitle its wearer to addi 
tionaf mustering-out pay. Mustering-out pay is determined by 
length and place of service only. GIs with less than 60 days 
of service get $100; those who served only in the States and 
who had more than 60 days of service get $200; those who 
served over 60 days and had overseas service get the max¬ 
imum of $300. 


angle, he4l have it. So, for what good it will do you, you ore 
probably right. Of course, 45 degrees would probably bring 
the hat down over one ear. But you are wrong about un¬ 
covering. Holding the hat over the heart i% strictly a civilian 
custom. In the Navy the hat is brought down to the side when 
you uncover. 

Overseas Bar 

Dear Yank: 

We have been having all kinds of arguments 
about the new* overseas bars. Some guys say they 
can only be worn on the blouse, others say they 
can be worn on the overcoat and now a few* guys 
have even shown up with bars on their fatigues. 
Where should they be worn? 

Iran ~S Sgt. STUART KRINKLEY 

B According to WD Ctr. No. 41 (2 Fob. 194$), the overseas 
bars should be worn only on the following: the service coat 
(blouse), winter and summer shirt, Reid jacket, work clothing* 
and special suits or jackets. 


Are there any ARs where I can put her (my 
first wife) into another house ahd give her a 
little money to keep her quiet? 

Belgium —(Name Withheld) 

■ Both of your wives and their respective children are en¬ 
titled to Class A allowances from the Office of Dependency 
Benefits. Either you or your first wife can apply for die addi¬ 
tional allotment. When the application is OK'd, your first wife 
wilt receive a total of $107 a month; your second wife will 




Letters to this department should bear writer's 
full name, serial number and military address. 
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Jliprs FROM HOME 


Tiie notion watched Congress work on the various homefront problems of food distribu¬ 
tion and manpower shortages while arguments over the right touring a curfew furnished 
v comic relief and the press revealed that Hitler's highways were bom in New Jersey 


Midnight Curfew 

T HE nation’s midnight curfew on public en¬ 
tertainment and drinking had been in effect 
just three weeks when New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia told the night clubs, theaters and bars 
in his city they did not have to abide by War 
Mobilizer James Byrnes’ 12 o’clock closing time. 

The midnight curfew, reasoned La Guardia, 
might he workable in other cities, but in Man¬ 
hattan it was causing an acute transportation 
problem, encouraging speakeasies and was un¬ 
fair to servicemen on furloughs, who wanted 
bright lights and fun after combat duty overseas. 
New York places, said La Guardia, would have 
an hour of tolerance. They could stay open until 
1:00 A.M. 

Meanwhile, mayors of other cities pledged 
themselves to observe the midnight curfew and 
criticized La Guardia for kicking over the traces. 
They said they could not see why New York 
City should get away with a different curfew 
than Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans or 
St. Louis. War Mobilizer Byrnes, they said, 
should do something about La Guardia. 

Byrnes, noted as a quiet-spoken person, said 
there was nothing that he could do because the 
curfew was a voluntary affair, but just the same 
things began to happen in New York City. MPs 
and SPs visited Manhattan night spots shortly be¬ 
fore midnight and politely requested proprietors 
to ask servicemen to leave at 12. Most of the big 
town’s nighteries which earlier bad patted the 
mayor on the back, announced with a sigli that 
it wouldn’t look so nice to let civilians go on 
drinking after servicemen had been tossed out. 
Most places then agreed to stop all liquor sales 
at midnight. 

The 2d Service Command, in which New York 
City is located, confirmed that the midnight cur¬ 
few enforcement order had been issued and later 
in Washington the War Department announced 
that all service commands had been instructed 
to live up to the “letter and spirit” of Byrnes’ 
curfew request The Navy immediately followed 
the Army’s lead and directed its personnel to 
leave New York entertainment places by mid¬ 
night. 

Elsewhere in the nation, the enforcement of 
the midnight curfew offered some interesting 
contradictions. In Toledo, civic spokesmen said 
there was a noticeable decline in war-plant ab¬ 
senteeism since the curfew went into effect. In 
Pittsburgh, it was revealed that absenteeism had 
in some instances increased, and in other cases. 


workers were dunking before coming to work, 
or sneaking off I In* night shift to snatch a drink 
before bars cloned at 12. 

By and large the nation api>carcd to be willing 
to curb its pleasures while the war is on. Most 
Americans if the Gallup poll is right-—thought 
the curfew issue was more comic than important 
because the majority of them almost never stay 
up until midnight. 

Congress at Work. ITie House of Representa¬ 
tives which was pretty well up on its work 
schedule took a brief recess but the Senate con¬ 
tinued to work without pausing to greet spring. 
Ever since the present session opened in January, 
Congress has Had an eventful time. One big 
issue after another had come up for considera¬ 
tion. 

The extension of Lend-Lease, the Selective 
Service Act, the Office of Price Administration 
were among the bigger issues awaiting settlement. 
Also to be settled was legislation to assure the 
nation’s war plants an adequate supply of man¬ 
power until victory is achieved in Europe and 
the Pacific. 

Before the session ends Congress must wrestle 
with proposals for American membership in an 
international postwar security organization, and 
in a world bank to speed postwar economic re¬ 
covery. These international issues it was gener¬ 
ally agreed were the most vital of their kind to 
come up for discussion since the end of the first 
World War. 

Action was expected too on proposals to set 
up permanent peacetime military training, 
something the nation has never had. Debate on 
these proposals most observers think will he 
postponed until sometime during the summer. 

Besides power to make laws Congress is also 
vested with the right to look into any problem 
that may or may not require legislative action. 
As spring opened both Houses decided they ought 
to investigate the whole matter of food produc¬ 
tion and distribution. Available food supplies 
though plentiful by European standards were 
not as varied or bountiful as they had been. The 
nation for example had expected to get 12 per¬ 
cent less meat this year than in 1944, 11 percent 
less butter, 12 percent less sugar. On the other 
hand, according to government estimates, Ameri¬ 
cans would get three percent more eggs and two 
percent more cheese than last year. 

The nation, said government officials, would 
get plenty of wholesome food while continuing 
to feed its armed forces and helping to feed its 
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Allies. President Roosevelt told the nation 
that in all decency it could not refuse to aid 
liberated areas like Belgium and the Philippines 
and called for a general belt tightening. 

In both houses, however, the majority of con¬ 
gressmen felt that food conditions warranted 
investigation. Some declared that investigation 
might show ways to improve distribution and 
price-control methods. 

Transportation. Only 10,000 automobiles—1942 
models—remain available for distribution to per¬ 
sons eligible under wartime regulations to pur¬ 
chase new automobiles. Those eligible to buy 
new cars are divided into eight categories by the 
Office of Price Administration. Tne groups in 
order of their preference are government offi¬ 
cials engaged in crime detection and the en¬ 
forcement of health and safety laws and fire 
fighting, physicians, surgeons, veterinarians, 
public health nurses, clergymen, members of the 
armed forces who require cars for official busi¬ 
ness, taxicab owners for replacements, and 
owners of car-rental services who need cars ex¬ 
clusively for persons in the other categories. 

As the Allied armies raced across Germany 
over super-highways that once speeded Hitler’s 
legions on their invasion of France and the Low 
Countries, it was revealed at Trenton, N. J., that 
the German highway system was copied from 
New Jersey’s network of roadways. 

A delegation of German engineers came to New 
Jersey about 15 years ago, according to a United 
Press report, and inspected state routes before 
completing German highways. 

All of the courtesies of the state highway de¬ 
partment were extended to them and Fred C. 
Claus, District Engineer of Survey and Plans, 
who speaks German w as assigned to accompany 
them on a tour of the state. They viewed with 
interest New Jersey’s Pulaski Skyway, the Wood- 
bridge Cloverleaf intersection and many other 
facilities designed to expedite traffic. They took 
numerous photographs. 

Ten years after their visit modern highways 
speeded Hitler’s hordes over French Frontiers 
before the French handicapped by their narrow 
roads were able to move troops and supplies from 
one section of the fighting front to another. 


T HE Senate in a 52 to 36 vote rejected Presi 
dent Roosevelt’s nomination of AUBREY 
WILLIAMS as rural electrification adminis¬ 
trator ... .In Chicago MARVA TROTTER 
LOUIS asked for a divorce from SgL JOE LOUIS 
charging the world heavyweight champion with 
desertion .... Jazzman EDDIE CONDON, who 
lifted the hot music into Carnegie Hall, was 
signed to do a hot jazz concert tour of Hartford, 
Boston, New Orleans and Chicago .... FRANCIS 
VAN WIE, “Ding Dong Daddy” of the San Fran¬ 
cisco car lines who recalls 10 marriages but no 
divorces, was found guilty of bigamy on three 
counts .... KEN KELTNER, Cleveland third 
baseman, was accepted for naval service at his 
Milwaukee induction center .... MIKE JACOBS, 
Gotham fight promoter, estimated that a postwar 
fight between BILLY CONN and JOE LOUIS for 
the latter’s title would bring in seven million 

dollars_Mrs. RUPERT HUGHES, wife of the 

novelist, died in Hollywood from an overdose of 
sleeping tablets—the same type of drug that 
killed LIJPE VELEZ in December .... News¬ 
man IRA WOLFERT and Lt. I. D. RICHARD¬ 
SON, who fought with the Philippine guerrillas 
for two years have written “American Guerrilla 
in the Philippines,” a new film soon to be pro¬ 
duced at 29th Century-Fox. 




Victoria Elizabeth James celebrated her first 
birthday with her mother, her father and cake. 
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YANK FICTION 




F iance—L t. Boyd knew exactly what he was 
going to do about this particular letter from 
Sgt. Bill Ellow. He checked through his imag¬ 
ination for recriminations that might possibly 
come later, but he couldn’t conceive of any. 

Hell, he decided, he was doing exactly what a 
machine would do. A machine would have dis¬ 
covered no discrepancy and therefore couldn’t 
have corrected any. 

As a censor, the lieutenant felt, he was definite¬ 
ly a machine. He was a human photoelectric cell 
whose function was to see everything and re¬ 
member nothing. An endless series of dull and 
labored letters came down an assembly line to 
him, passed across a photoelectric ray in his mind 
and then, if there was no eensorable military in¬ 
formation hidden in them, moved on down the 
line and away. 

Even the business of spotting forbidden infor¬ 
mation had become routine and mechanical by 
this time. They were awkward and pitiful, these 
attempts to beat the machine that was the censor, 
and the lieutenant knew them all—the head-on 
plunge that began with “xqzj lgmck” or some¬ 
thing like that; the one where the initial letters 
of paragraphs spelled out a word; the simple- 
minded method of spelling a word backward (al¬ 
though; he had to admit, the fellow who had 
Sirap on his French toast almost got by): the 
wretched sentence structure that invariably 
marked a letter as code. Except as mi nor "affronts 
to his intellect, these things never bothered him. 

This Bill Ellow* business was an altogether dif¬ 
ferent matter. It offended his sense of ethics. 
Strictly speaking, it was none of his damned 
business. There was nothing eensorable in any of 
the letters, and he didn’t know Sgt. Bill Ellow 
from Adam. 

The business of this particular letter, though, 
was Ellow’s doing. He himself, the lieutenant de¬ 
cided with a certain warm satisfaction, was only 
a machine. 





I t. Boyd hadn’t read many of Ellow’s laborious- 
■ ly scrawled letters before he decided that the 
man was a Jekyll-and-Hyde, His letters always 
began with “Dear Mary” or “Dearest Mary,” but 
from there on you never knew what to expect. 
One letter might be full of blowsy endearments; 
the next might suddenly break out into a ha¬ 
rangue. The man was unpredictable. 


Then one day there happened to be two letters 
to “Mary,” and the whole thing was clear. The 
lieutenant felt a little foolish for not having fig¬ 
ured it out before. He noticed for the first time 
that the addresses were different; that there were 
two Marys. The bad-tempered letters always be¬ 
gan with “Dear Mary” and were addressed to 
Mrs. Mary Ellow. The “Dearest Mary” letters 
were a different proposition. 

Lt. Boyd tried to feel tolerant about the whole 
thing. The guy had made an unhappy marriage, 
he told himself; lots of people made unhappy 
marriages. But the broad view wouldn’t stick. 
Wearily but dutifully, he read and sealed and 
countersigned letter after letter from Ellow to 
the two Marys, Dear and Dearest. There was no 
military information in the letters, but they told 
a lot about Bill Ellow. They showed him up for 
a wrong guy from a way back. 

One day the letter to Mrs. Ellow read: “I’m 
sending back the snapshots. I haven’t got room 
for them as the CO says get rid of all personal 
junk.” One of the pictures showed Mrs. Ellow— 
a small, neat blonde—with a tow-headed kid 
pulling at each hand. She was laughing at the 
camera. On the back of the picture it said, “Just 
for you, Bill darling. May 24.” In the same letter 
Ellow asked her for 20 bucks. ‘Tm busted,” he 
said, “and just can’t make out. See if you can’t 
get it from your dad.” 


The next day’s letter was to the other Mary. 
Ellow was in a reminiscent mood, recalling some 
stolen gaiety “when the wife thought I was at 



the convention.” There was more, and all of it 
was intimate and embarrassing. This Mary, un¬ 
like the little blond wife, was no fool, it seemed. 
Ellow had enclosed in her letter a $10 money 
order “that you asked for. Not much, honey but 
the best I can do at this time.” 

Lt. Boyd tried to get the vrhole degrading busi¬ 
ness off his mind, but he found it impossible. It 
would have been easier if he could have talked 
to someone about it, but he was pledged to a 
censor’s secrecy, -so even that was out. Ellow’s 
duplicity grew with each letter he wrote, and the 
lieutenant grew hotter and hotter under the col¬ 
lar as each new letter came in. 

A week ago there had been., an especially re¬ 
volting letter from Ellow to his wife. “Thanks 
hon for the $20 although it is not near enough. 

I got more expenses than you realize what with 
the allotment being taken out and all. Maybe 
you could hit the old man again. ... So Davey 
had pneumonia. Hope the hospital bill wasn’t 
so big that you’re broke as I absolutely can’t help 
you any. You know that.” There was not another 
word about the child. Lt. Boyd gritted his teeth 
and went outside to breathe fresh air. 

That was how the matter had stood until today. 

as he was of reading letters, the lieutenant 
21 had picked up the latest from Sgt. Ellow and 
begun reading it with his usual revulsion. 

“Dearest Mary,” it said. “Am enclosing money . 
order for 35 bucks. You Know Who finally came 
thru with another 20. Boy, did I sweat that one 
out. Don’t see how I could of sent you anything 
this month without that. I really made a killing 
last nite with that roll. I was really hot. Well, 
her old man hasn’t got anything to do with his 
money anyway, and I know what I’m going to do 
with this. Baby, I saw the swellest little article 
for you—black lace thing, lace all the way down 
the front the way we like it. It was in a place 
off the main drag, and they probably had it hid 
so Jerry couldn’t find it. Anyway today I went 
down and got this negleyjay as they call it. 
Honey, wait till you see it. When you get it I 
want you to get a full-length picture taken with 
you filling it up, and baby how you’ll fill it up. 

I can see you in it now. I got a space all saved - 
for it when you send it. Baby what a pin-up!!!! 
Leave a little leg out honey and kind of half close 
your eyes. I want to hear these guys pant.” 

Suddenly, brusquely, Lt. Boyd stopped read¬ 
ing. He refolded the letter in its original creases, 
stuck it back into the envelope, sealed it and 
signed the lower left-hand corner. 

It was then that he saw Ellow’s absent-minded 
slip-up and knew that the whole disgusting busi¬ 
ness would soon be over. Lt. Boyd took another 
fond look at the envelope and sighed happily as 
he laid it in the box with the other outgoing mail. 

It was addressed to Mrs. Mary Ellow. 
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'She says tier mother won’t let her 9 © out with Yanks. 


”1 was a fool to leave the Pacific!” 










































Plans are already afoot to put these battlefield devices to work in everyday life on the home front. 



Peacetime applications of Gl portable communications equipment 
will help keep civilians in touch with their homes and offices. 


By Sgt. GEORG MEYERS 
YANK Staff Writer 

here are jobs waiting in the post-war world 
for your old combat friends—the walkie- 
talkie, the handie-talkie and the tank inter¬ 
com. Civilians are already eager to put these bat 
tlefield devices to peacetime use, and after some 
hesitation the Federal Communications Commis¬ 
sion has told the big telephone outfits they can 
prepare to peddle “general mobile telephone ser¬ 
vice” after the war. 

The Bell Telephone Company, which would 
like to sell or rent and install radiophone equip¬ 
ment for New York City’s 500 ambulances, 100,- 
000 commercial delivery jobs and 20,000 cabs and 
busses, thinks that before 1955 at ~least 10,000 
vehicles will have mobile transmitter-receivers. 

The Bell engineers have made with the slide 
rule and figured that office-to-truck or dispatch- 
er-to-cab communications would save enough in 
fuel, wear-and-tear on tires and dead mileage to 
pay off quickly the $500 equipment cost (that’s 
the present price; it’s expected to come down 
later) and toll charges on calls. 

If the FCC were moving as fast as Bell thinks 
it should, there would soon be a land-line relay 
station every 17% miles on main highways. By 
dialing central and giving the approximate posi¬ 
tion of your company’s truck, you would be able 
to talk to the driver and tell him that Mrs. Mc- 
Dade in Hoboken wanted only one case instead 
of two, and please come back by way of Yonkers 
and try to shuck off the extra on Old Man 
Peebles. Your voice would travel by standard 
telephone line to the relay station closest to the 
truck and then spray out via radio waves to the 
driver’s receiver. 

The telephone people see special value to physi¬ 
cians in this kind of communications service. 
They say the mobile phone will enable Doc Jones 
to start out on his rounds in the morning and 
keep in touch with his nurse back in the office 
at all times, in case of emergency calls. The FCC 
doesn’t share Bell’s enthusiasm, probably having 
a sneaking sympathy for the harried big-city 
sawbones who in pre-war non-intercom days was 
able to duck out to sun himself on a park bench 
or go for a furtive drive to Blue Creek for a 
half-hour of fishing. 

If Bell has its way, Doc will be a gone gosling. 



If he rips the phone out of his car or stealthily 
tosses his handie-talkie on a Salvation Army 
tambourine. Nurse can still send out a book mes¬ 
sage, or general alarm: “Call for Dr. Maw-riss. 
Wearing a pin-stripe suit and a blue tie with 
potassium permanganate spots. Look for him. He 
is want-ted in sur-jurry.” Then somebody else 
With a handie-talkie can be counted on to spot 
the doctor and turn him in to his patients. 

There are 15,000 doctors in New York City 
alone, and there and in Boston this mobile tele¬ 
phone arrangement is already in operation on a 
limited experimental and emergency basis. If the 
idea catches on, Bell foresees the post-war day 
when doctors in many cities will be demanding 
the service. The company also proudly reports 


that several large business concerns in various 
parts of the country have written to say that they 
hope to see this mobile phone stuff in operation. 

For several reasons, however, it hasn’t been 
easy for Bell’s engineers to sell the FCC on the" 
idea. The commission has felt that the additional 
aid to communications was planned almost en¬ 
tirely for large metropolitan areas without re¬ 
gard for the greater needs of rural and remote 
regions. But the big rub is technical. 

Wartime advances in electronics have opened 
up a lot more space in the radio spectrum, but 
when it comes to passing out frequency alloca¬ 
tions to standard broadcast, FM, television, police 
calls, aviation communications, coastal radio¬ 
phones, etc., the FCC is still somewhat in the 
position of the manager of a 100-room hotel try¬ 
ing to satisfy 1,000 would-be guests. 

One factor that helped persuade the FCC to 
allocate space to the telephone people was the 
belief that servicemen returning to civilian life 
would be used to handie-talkies and such. 

“That’s one of the things that is going to give 
us the biggest headache,” said Lawrence L. Fly, 
then FCC chairman, at a hearing called to hash 
over allocations of radio frequencies for post-war - 
broadcasting. “Those fellows are coming back 
from abroad thinking they are going to have 
radio communications in their vest pockets.” 

“I feel,” spoke up F. M. Ryan, radio engineer 
for the American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, “that a lot of our men in the service who 
have experienced the utility of radio in mobile 
situations abroad will be rather surprised not to 
find the same convenience over here.” 

That did it. Or, at any rate, Mr. Ryan’s crack 
about the surprised and presumably indignant 
veteran seems to have helped spur the FCC to 
set aside 31 channels for “mobile situations.” 
The FCC, however, didn’t go all the way with the 
telephone industry, which had asked not for 31 
channels but for 200. 

Under the FCC’s ruling, several frequencies 
were specifically assigned to something called the 
Citizens’ Radio Service, which is to occupy a 
space in the broadcast spectrum reserved for 
the “general mobile telephone” experiment. As^ 
we get it, this service will, eventually handle 
things like enabling a farmer to call in the hired 
hand from the plow without resorting to the 
banging-on-the-dishpan method of signaling. The 
hired hand is presumably to carry a transmitter- 
receiver about the size of a plug of chewing to¬ 
bacco in his hip pocket. 

The assignment of even 31 frequencies was 
plainly regarded by the FCC as a major conces¬ 
sion to the spirit of Buck Rogers. Chairman Fly, 
for example, made it clear that he was not con¬ 
vinced that the need for vehicular telephones and 
personal handie-talkies was important or urgent 
enough to justify the use of valuable radio fre¬ 
quencies, particularly in cities where there’s a 
drug store with a pay booth on every other cor¬ 
ner. To one engineer who kept harping on the 
convenience of mobile communications. Fly said: 
“I’m not talking about convenience. I’m talking 
about urgent need” 

“Well, we can get along without bathtubs, you 
know,” the engineer said. 

To which the chairman replied, perhaps too 
hastily, “A lot of people do.” 

Apparently this retort caused all the FCC men 
to look at each other and turn a little pink, be¬ 
cause soon afterward they dug up those frequen¬ 
cies for the telephone people to play around with. 



. . the utility of radio in mobile situations.” 
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TRAVEL NOTES 

£ can remember seeing on the trains back 
home certain paunchy men making notes 
on scraps of envelopes while we wonder¬ 
ed mildly whatinell they were doing. Obviously 
they were correspondents of sorts. At least when 
two of YANK’s men went north recently they 
took prodigious notes the results of which you 
see here. The first is from CpI. John McLeod. 

Brisbane. The almost total absence of suntan 
uniforms . . . The old American ('enter (which 
had the biggest—if not the only—bowling alley 
in Australia) closed, as were the upper floors 
of the T & Cm building . . . Pub call lasting for 
an hour and a half with barmaids asking you 
to “have another” and a civilian named O'Reilly 
setting up four rounds to the only two Yanks 
in the place ... A few furloughing GIs putting 
up at the Carlton, formerly reserved for officers, 
captain and above . . . But an MP still on duty 
before the entrance to Lennon’s. 

Los Negros. Bright sunshine, glittering white 
coral, a lagoon swimming hole where Negro 
garrison troops cavort on a rope swinging from 
a huge tree which looks like a sycamore . . . 
The lack of mosquitoes and flies . . . Row after 
row of the Navy’s Quonset huts with taps of 
running water beside them. The Navy’s latrines 
which it calls “heads” even have running ^ater 
under them ... An issue of two cans of beer per 
casual , . . Huge Navy messhalls with electric 
mixmasters which whip up 20 gallons of potatoes 
at a time . . . The Momote cemetery with Navy 
guard containing the graves of several hundred 
1st Cavalry Division troopers and the Seabees 
who fell with them. 

Biak, NEI. More airplanes than we had in 
our entire air force before the war . . . Row 
after row of roaring C-47s coming in loaded with 
mail, going out with wounded . . . The foulest 
drinking water I’ve had since Arawe. . Someone 
said it had too much coral in it ... A messhall 
in a Quartermaster baker's outfit where the 
bread tasted like cake . . . Two big canvas- 
fenced camps, one for USO dollies and another 
for WACs. And one USO girl wearing a Navy 
T-shirt which didn’t hurt her display a bit 
. . . MP patrols going after a few Japs who came 
out of the hills. 

Pelelieu. More coral and a strip which inhabi¬ 
tants claim is the best south of Saipan . . . Bat¬ 
tered stumps of trees ... A baseball field on 
coral which isn’t the best foundation for sliding 
into base. And a Marine vs. Navy officers base¬ 
ball game ... A marine movie spot with two 
35-mni projectors and the operator apologizing 
because one wasn’t working ... On one side of 
the island a surf so heavy it sends spouts of 


S OMETHING new has been added to the 
old haystack prop, in the form of Ingrid 
Bergman. For our money she makes a won¬ 
derful addition. A David O. Sclznick star, 
Ingrid is due to appear in a movie called 
' Spellbound," directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 
She will play the role of a psychiatrist. Just 
relax and tell her all about your dreams. 


water 20 feet high througli holes 
in the beach’s coral . . . On the 
other side of the island prac¬ 
tically no surf . . . Bloody Nose 
Ridge and row after row of 
graves. 

Mindoro. Probably the dust¬ 
iest place in the world outside 
of Kansas in a drought . . . The 
San Jose Railway, with amphi¬ 
bian engineers at the throttle 
... A press relations office for 
correspondents in a distillery 
so recently used that the 
pleasant smell of alcohol is still 
in the air .. . Basi, a native rum 
which tastes like cough medi¬ 
cine, but which does the trick. 
You could get a quart for 5 
pesos but the price is going 
up . . . Sign on the outskirts of San Jose: 
“Complete uniform will be worn in the town 
at all times” . . . Number of business establish¬ 
ments: two, a sort of rustic delicatessen and a 
laundry, the latter in which works a gal who’s 
not bad to look at ... A report that some char¬ 
acter is impersonating a YANK correspondent in 
order to impress the Red Cross babes and how 
he didn’t get any further than we do. 

Clark Field, Luzon. A 4-foot 4-inch cvac 
nurse showing a G-foot-6 GI, an obvious new¬ 
comer, how to wear a shoulder holster . , . A 
concrete airstrip and bulldozers working over 
what will probably be dozens of others . . . 
Enough wrecked Jap planes of all types and 
sizes to supply every GI in the Far East with one 
aluminum wrist-watch band, five rings set with 
plastic toothbrush settings, two P-38 ashtrays 
and three dozen bracelets for present and poten¬ 
tial girl friends . . . Nearby Fort Stotsenburg, 
run down and weedgrown now, but you'd bet 
it’ll look like a park in two more months . *. . 
The post-supper rush of GIs from the field and 
fort toward Rosario and Sail Fernando where 
there are delights not known to them in New 
Guinea and such places. 

T HE second report on GI traveling is from 
Sgt. LaFayette Ln-k who, besides being 
conscious of many changes on the route, is 
extremely interested in his comfort in air travel. 
Ilis impressions written from Manila cover an 
air jaunt from Sydney northward as follows: 

Brisbane. Air travel in the lower extremities 
of the Southwest Pacific is getting lush. But 
when you get up north of Biak it’s still its old 
rough rugged self, like riding the rods on the 
freight. 

The first leg of the trip was to Brisbane via 
an Australian National Airways plane. And 
there wasn’t only one leg. We noticed two nice 
ones in particular—adorning the snappy little 
brunette hostess aboard. Besides taking your 
mind off the air pockets, she could serve a fine 
sandwich and a dish of tea. 

At Brisbane we found the ATC was turning 
lush, too. When we boarded a ('.-47 for the 


Biak run we found it had three nice rows of 
adjustable leather-cushioned seats. They beat 
the old bucket seats all to hell and you could 
lean back and drop off to sleep while the 
passenger clerk was telling you to fasten your 
safety belt, how to don a Mae West, where the 
escape hatches are and ad infinitum. 

The trip to Biak out of Brisbane is a long one 
—three gas stops—and why don’t they improve 
the stripside sandwiches. At Finseh they even 
try to sell them to you. 

Biak. Never get on a plane unless you’re sleepx 
as hell or have a good book to read. We once 
heard of a T-5 with insomnia who got on a plane 
for Biak and forgot to bring something to read. 
He’s still sitting somewhere in Nadzab because 
he went mad and tore up his travel orders into 
strings of paper dolls. 

Biak isn’t a bad place to lay over. If you’ve 
a priority right through to Manila, you still have 
to change planes there and get on a new mani¬ 
fest. A two priority isn’t worth a damn for 
traveling north of Biak anymore. 

The boys around Biak are chasing Wacs now. 
We went out to the Wac camp one evening about 
seven. There was a short black-haired GI 
standing near the gate selling corsages. Now 
we’ve seen a lot of natives peddling toy out¬ 
rigger canoes in our time but a GI selling cor¬ 
sages to Wac wolfers in Dutch New Guinea 
should go on the morning report. 

The (if was Sgt. A. J. Munoz of Oklahoma 
City and clerk in a service squadron. The cor¬ 
sages were pretty nice—considering Biak. They 
were made of tiny pink orchids in clusters 
backed by green fern leaves. Munoz goes up in 
the hills past the spots where the Japs eat their 
stolen 10-in-l rations and picks the orchids. 

It’s not a company but a corporation. Ffc. 
J. M. Kramer of Sedalia, Mo., and Pfc. Nats All 
of New’ York are in the business with Munoz. 
It all started one night when they had dates 
with some Wacs. They made corsages for them. 
An officer saw' them, wanted to buy one—the 
corsages, not the Wac. Well, Munoz, Kramer^ 
and All Inc., started making corsages on order 
for officers’ club wing-dings and built up a trade 
not to he sneezed at. 

The only reason Munoz had lowered himself 
to peddling outside the Wac camp, we found out, 
was because they had over-estimated an order 
and had some perishable goods left on hand. 
They were going at a bargain—3 guilders. 

In the Wac rec hall w r e ran into a little brun¬ 
ette who turned out to'be more than somewhat. 
She speaks nine languages. Pfc. Ann Woytowich 
of Youngtown, Ohio, who censors foreign-lan 
guage mail at the APO can speak, read and write 
Russian, Ukrainian. Polish, Slovak, Croatian, 
Yugoslavian, Serbian, Chek and Bohemian. 

And she can say “No” in every one of them. 

Leyte. They’re thinking about rotation on Leyte 
we found after riding a C-47 load of crates of 
suntans and fatigues out of Biak. They’ve put 
rotation to w^ork in a safety campaign. 

Along the road on White Beach there's a sign 
w r hich reads: “Drive slow\ Why kill your 
replacement?” 




— $9t. Charles Pearson 





































































lv Wlllwlfli%Ilw Will the big name athletes 
now in uniform be able to resume their careers after the war? That's a question 
puzzling both fans and players. Here are eight of the biggest names in sport, some 
in and some just out of uniform. Their stories are typical of the star athletes of today. 


S/Sgt. Joe DiMoggio has been play¬ 
ing Army ball two years and should 
regain his berth in Yankee outfield. 
If he returns to baseball in 1946, Joe 
will still be a young man of 32. 




Hours on a practice tee made Lt. ben 
HOgan the most consistent golfer in 
the game. Unable to devote much 
time to it now, Ben may have trouble 
keeping up with his old opponents. 


Most speculation has been about 
S/Sgt. Joe Louis. He is boxing & lot 
in the Army, but it's only exhibition 
stuff, if Louis meets Conn in a title 
bout in 1946 Billy will be 29, Joe 32. 


Ray Robinson is a good example of a discharged athlete who lost none of his ability during the months he was 
wearing a uniform. Here he is in Chicago, punching out nine-round TKO victory over Sgt. Lou Woods of Camp Grant, 111. 


Lt. Angelo Bertelli, All American back 
how in Pacific with Marines, left 
Notre Dame in 1943 at the peak of 
his career. A two-year lay-off shouldn't 
hurt this natural athlete as a pro. 


Jack Kramer made spectacular come- Wearing a Marine uniform several 

back. He spent 1942 in a shipyard months was no handicap to Frankie 

and 1943 with the Seabees, then Sinkwich, former Georgia star. He led 

won 17, lost 12 with Browns last year. National League punters in his pro 

Pre-war pitching record was 16 wins. debut with the Detroit Lions last fall. 


Discharged from the Navy, Sammy 
Snead picked up where he left off 
before entering service by giving 
Byron Nelson a hot battle for honors 
during tour of winter golf circuit. 











































General Phelan of the New York Boxing Commission 
it a famous talker, but here Hype Igoe has him 
backed into a comer with his hands up in surrender. 
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SPORTS: 

By Cpi. TOM SHEHAN 


HYPE IGOE, LINK BETWEEN 
OLD AND NEW IN BOXING 


T o his readers, Hype Igoe, the famous New 
York Journal-American sportswriter who 
died last month, was a sentimentalist liv¬ 
ing in the past. He was forever discovering 
another Stanley Ketchel, another Jim Corbett 
or another Jack Dempsey, but his latter-day 
Ketchels, Corbetts and Dempseys always de¬ 
veloped glass jaws. Fortunately for his own 
peace of mind. Hype never took their failures 
to heart. He went right on predicting future 
greatness for other looking-glass fighters who 
were sensational only in the gym. 

But to people in the boxing and sports- 
writing business who knew him during his 
off-duty hours, Hype was a pleasant link with 
the pre-World War I era—a never-go-home 
character who would sit up all night telling 
old stories and singing old songs. Everybody 
loved him, and the stories that were told 
about him received far wider circulation than 
those he wrote. 

He had some strange habits. Broadway 
juice-stand attendants remember him as the 
little man in the pince-nez glasses and turtle¬ 
neck sweater who insisted on having his 
orange juice served hot. And he liked to go 
out on the road with the fighters he wrote 
about. Max Baer dreaded Igoe’s arrival at his 
training camp because Hype would rap on his 
bedroom doer every morning and shame him 
into doing road work. 

Like most of the old school of fight writers, 
Hype fancied his own ability to throw a 
punch. As big as a robin and as cocky, he 
was particularly proud of his left hook. At 
the annual Journal clambake one year, his 
associates ribbed him up to try it out on the 
late Tom Thorp, the former All-American 
football player and noted gridiron and turf 
official who was over 6 feet tall and weighed 
more than 230 pounds. Sneaking up on the 
unsuspecting Thorp, Hype let fly with his 
hook. It landed flush on Thorp’s square, 
granitelike jaw. Tom merely blinked and 
said “If that’s the best you can do, Hype, 
throw it away. It ain’t no good.” 

For years Igoe never bought a pair of shoes. 
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Damon Runyon fancied expensive footgear 
but dreaded breaking it in. Hype took care of 
that detail for him and always wore the best. 

Runyon’s favorite Igoe story concerns 
Hype’s vague managerial connection with 
Stanley Ketchel, the fighter whom he and 
almost everyone else considered the greatest 
middleweight of all time. The fabulous and 
unscrupulous Wilson Mizner was a friend of 
Hype’s, and when Hype took Ketchel to Phil¬ 
adelphia for a fight, Wilson went along for 
the trip. Ketchel won and made a very favor¬ 
able impression on Mizner. On the way back 
home Hype was sitting in a drawing room on 
the train when Stanley came in, threw two 
guns on the table and said: “I want to talk a 
little business with you. Hype. I think I prefer 
to have Mizner manage me from now on.” 
Looking at the guns, Hype swallowed and 
said, “That’s fine.” 

Next to boxing Hype loved to cover the six- 
day bike races at Madison Square Garden. On 
one such occasion he strolled out of the Gar¬ 
den with Jack Mi ley, then a sportswriter on 
the Daily News, to have a few drinks at Mickey 
Walker’s bar across the street. Miley had been 
enjoying himself at the bike races, and he was 
complaining because he had to leave town and 
go to Philadelphia to rover the Army and 
Navy football game. 

Hype said: Jac k, you’re a much younger 
man than I am. The way to succeed is to do 
your assignment no matter how distasteful it 
seems to you. Go to Philadelphia and do the 
story and do a good one.” 

After each drink Hype would scold Miley 
about not taking his assignments seriously. 
Finally Hype missed Miley, but decided that 
he had gone outside to buy a paper. After a 
few more drinks, Hype looked up and there 
was Miley beside him again, drinking a beer. 

“Jack,” Igoe said, “it’s getting late. Remem¬ 
ber you have to cover that silly football game 
in Philly ” 

“Hype,” said Miley, “I’ve been to Philadel¬ 
phia. I’ve covered the Army-Navy game and 
I’ve come back. Navy won 3-0. Have a beer.” 


M /Sgt. Wince King, an Ordnance worker, set a 
new high-jump record for India of 6 feet 
5 inches in the All-American Track and Field 
Meet at the Football Club Stadium in Calcutta. 
. . Marshall College of Huntington, W. Va., had 

to cancel a game with the University of Mary¬ 
land after most of its varsity basketball players 
were called up in the draft. . . . While Stanley 
Musial, St. Louis Cardinals slugger, was posing 
for a publicity picture at Bainbridge (Md.) 
Naval Station, a rookie who failed to recognize 
the big-leaguer told him he wasn’t holding his 
bat correctly. Musial good naturedly adjusted 
his grip and the photo joe snapped the picture. 
. . . Lt. George Sauer, former Nebraska and 
Green Bay back who was head coach of foot¬ 
ball at the University of New Hampshire before 
he went into the Navy, is at St. Mary’s (Calif.) 
Pre-Flight School after 17 months of duty 
aboard the carrier Enterprise. . . . Joe Skladany 
CSp, Pitt’s All American end who left the head¬ 
coaching berth at Carnegie Tech to enter the 
Navy, describes Charlie Justice, ex-Asheville 
(N. C.) high-school star who played for Bain¬ 
bridge Naval Station last fall, as “the fastest 
thing I’ve seen in cleats.” . . . Sgt. Earl (Pop) Cady, 
who recalled that he won the featherweight 
championship of the AEF in Paris after the first 
World War, was a spectator at the Carolinas 
Golden Gloves. . . . Lt. Gar Wood Jr., chief of the 
Hull Training Section at Camp Gordon John¬ 
ston, Fla., predicts that Sir Malcolm Campbell’s 
record of 141 mph in a speedboat will be broken 
after the war. He maintains that motors devel¬ 
oped in recent years will enable boats to reach 
a speed of 200 mph or better. 

Discharged: Charley Malone, former Washing¬ 
ton Redskins end, from the Marines. . . . Re¬ 
jected: Lennie Merullo, Chicago Cubs shortstop, 
at Fort Banks, Mass. . . . Transferred: Lt. Comdr. 
Norman P. (Red) Strader, former St. Mary’s Col¬ 
lege coach, to Sampson (N. Y.) Naval Training 
Center to succeed Comdr. James H. (Sleepy Jim) 
Crowley, former Fordham coach, who has been 
detached for his second tour of duty in the 
South Pacific. . . Promoted: Earl Meadows, for¬ 

mer pole-vaulting champion at University of 
Southern California, to captain in th? Four¬ 
teenth Air Force in China; Tommy Tatum, ex- 
Brooklyn Dodgers outfielder, to corporal at 
Robbins Field, Ga. . . . Wounded: Copt. George 
Poschner, end on Georgia’s ’42 Rose Bowl team, 
m Belgium; $/Sgt. Tommy Gomez, Tampa (Fla.) 
heavyweight, in Germany. . .. . Killed: Lt. Joe 
Hunt, national tennis champion in ’43, in an air¬ 
plane crash in Florida. 
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BULLDOG DONS ODs. While getting his basic 
training at Fort Lewis, Wash., Pvt. Clyde (Bull Dog) 
Turner, ex-Chicago Bears center, won't have much 
use for the football he is storing in his barracks bag. 














WINDY CITY KITTY 


mk m Lobster will 

—Sft. Ot*rUt P««rsoit 


S asked what' he went with me for if he didn't like my 
dancing—and WOW f" -Sgt. j„ cl Cro w. 


Frankly, I'd rather walk a mile. 


Er—Just a shade more finesse with those land mines, 
corporal f" —5g». Doug!«< Borgshdt 


’There're a helluva lot off important words they left out 
Of this book !" —Sgt. Bil K«n 






























































